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CHARLES BOWES 
Teacher of Voice 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
“MRS. BAB OCK 
CaRnecie Hatt, New Y 





Positions Secured 















Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
ng. Ear-’ 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


Fall term begins Sept. 13th. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


49 West 8sth St., New York. 




















Sight-Singing Training Musical Stenogr 
phy Normal sin Pul P te S 
Mu Spe hing f Is 

New York S l, rneg H 

Address Br yn Sct Leff« Place 











\TUI SOPRANO 
( M es Fiv Lar ges 
\ AT EACHI 
6 St New York 
LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN. 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
\ St W 8th St 
Phone, Morningside 1137 
Brooklyn Stud P ( 35 Clinton Ave 
Phone, Prospect 64 














H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANC RTE INSTRUCTION 
o22 Aeolian Hall 
Tel, 8206 Bryant 





St 














MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 


Art Singing. 


























8) oni 
VOCAL STI S ‘ 
W S Ie 2 Plaza 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
| SIN( ING 
S i - Summer. 
826 Caries H le 1350 Columbus. 







MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHIER OF SINGING, 
Address pers W th St 





Phone, 3552 River. 












Met 


W St el ne, 5331 Columbus. 
















MAL SINGING 






Met House Bldg., 142 B’way, New York. 












JHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
— ION 





| Phone, 1472 Circle. 


H S t Cliffcrest 
















HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
rot 2 Opera House. 





425 B adway Met 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 396- Tremont 












THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 


172 E, 117th St. 


| H. H. Reppert, Director, All Branches Taught. 
! 


Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





| ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
257 West 1o4th Street. 


one, 8101 Riverside. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 
sio W. 124th St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolps Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 

Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - Paris - CHEVE SCHOOL OF 
SIGHT SINGINGC—EAR TRAINING. 
Wilbur A, Luyster, Director. 

New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 

New Beginners and Advanced Students classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may be be- 


any time. Positive results. Ask former 
Phones, 427 Murray Hill. 
5469 J Bedford. 








Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1211 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





RITA RICARDI, 
PIANISTE. 
Four Years Successful Teaching in Berlin. 
Studio: 220 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Tel.. 3790 River. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Mertnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-8g2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





JESSIE G. FENNER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches, 
Fall Term begins October rst. 

308 West 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send 12c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers. 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Cycle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
41s W. s7th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE, 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 

Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FriIeEDMANN) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 








JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE,  Praxo : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 








VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIo.tInist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.J 





BRUNO HUHN, 
41 West 45th St., New York. 
Tel. Bryant 9080. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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i] 
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September 30, 1915. 


MUSICAL COURIER 











SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 

a C C | N Diction for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Practically 

237 West ‘= 2 New York 


hone 4 5930 


SANeEL — GARDNER Violinist 


ER KNEISEL QUARTET 1914- 
teseeewent: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., ew ‘ork 


PERMELIA uG ALE smn 


:: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 
seat Alma Voedisoh, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, \II- 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, I7i W. 57th St.. New York 


PAULINE LEMMER 


STUCKY 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 


























Voice CuLTURE 
Art or SINGING 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etc Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


VIVIAN C. SANFORD 


CONCERT PIANIST AND VIOLINIST 
Instruction, —— Piano and practical Harmony 
Counterpoint 








130 W. o7th St. New York City. River 2172 
wassui T, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STRICKLAND 


Y Composer of “Bout Rabbits."’ ‘There Lived a Mald,"’ Etc. 
430 West 118th Street - - New York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
Woltfsohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 24th St., New York 
Phone, 6204 Greeley 


w.0FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 


Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 














Address: 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: ee 





267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


Carolyn Wit LARD rust 











FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE fix 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


SHUMSKY-MARIO 


TENOR 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Russian, Italian, German and French Repertoire. 
Approved by Julio and Titto oceedl, Tamagno, 
Brogi, De-Falco, E 


Metropolitan Opera Hous Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New “a 








Studio: 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - ~- New York 


s BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’s. Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SY: Or Improvep Music 

Stupy For BEGINNERS. 
Send for information and _ booklets of indorse- 
ments.. Mrs.- Carrie Louise Dunning, 8 West 4oth 
Bee New York City. Western ad ress: Portland, 
re. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
PRANO 
cnet Oratorios, Recitals 


1353 N. State St., “- - Chicago, Il. 


=, BENHAM Pianist 


Chureh 
Concerts Recitals Lessons 


Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano and Teacher 


(Belari Method) 



































828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fite Arts Building - - ° . 





Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., ‘Wee York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER| 


Violinist 


The arnt 260 W. sith Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera » Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 




















CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
iin \prerel gue tl Voedisch 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





OHN B. MILLER, == 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


HAZEL EDEN soprano 


ARTIST OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, At a Fes- 





Baroness L|TTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


Marion T. Marsh 








HARP -— Concert. Church, Instruction 
A 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “— bes Seaee q272 wo 
SIGNOR 


SARE 


GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
330 W. 95th Street. New York Phone: River 6137 


t BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio 
Personal Representatives: 


FOSTER FOSTER 
Tel. 4422 Bryant 





orn 


OPERA 





25 W. 42nd St. 


<D>zZ 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN ccowranis: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr. Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


James Church, 
22d and Ww alnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 




















BERTRAM 






BARITONE 


DIRECTION 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. NEW YORK 


SB SONG 


SAYS: 


“*in examining a student's voice 
and finding It a fault, | always 
suggest to him to consuit 


MADAME VALERI. Thre ct 4A- fe 


her notice, 
Rot be corrected by her ability. tremale Included, when = 
— tq Hot gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vooal 9 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Tal, Chicago. 


























VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


a? DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address: 27 East 62nd Street. New York City 


Telephone, Plaza 6746. 








ES s 

















TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 





“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, |Broadway. 66th and 67th Sts.. New York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 
xq | 
R 
I 
8 
T 
I 
N 
E 

Contralto. 

Concert, Oratorio. 
“The work of the soloists 


was excellent, Miss Christine 
Schutz being worthy of spe 
cial mention.” 

—Boston Herald. 
Exolusive Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17! W.57th St..W.Y. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd $t.. New York Phone 6427 Bryant 














| POSNER=- 





L 7 East 112th Street New York 
tomo LRU NDER 


CONDUCTOR: The Choral Society of Phil., The Fortnightly 


Club of Phila. VOICE 


10 S. 18th Street Philadelphi 





tivals, ete. For dates, particu 
Jutius Darer, Auditorium Theatre. < Chicago. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 











For Information 
Address - - 


VirgilConservatory 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th 
Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 











KLIBANSKY 

Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 
June 1 and June 1s. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home oF THE BEETHOvEN TRIO 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 


Write for appointments to 
305 West 45th Street 33 New York 
Phone, Bryant 7730 


wt WILD es 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash’ Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR —Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















ware SCOTT 


Phone Morn’ gside 6740 
Composer of “JOHN O'DREAMS” “THE REVELATION," Etc. 
Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA L.YO Soprano 
Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newari, Ohio 


{MIDDLETON 


U BASS 
R Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Bullding - - 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Yoice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 











Boston 








REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 
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September 30, 1915. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 














A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Mustcar 
CourIER. 





FRANK WOELBER fieEnsien | CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
5 West 6sth St., New York 


—MINNIE M.-— 

Greer Me FAY FOSTER 
McConnell Vocal Trio 

204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. |i0th 8t. New York Composer, Voice Instructor anp CoacH. 


- Ri Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
Phone: River 6439 229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Riverside 1374. 


WILLIAM J. FALK|auasus  CADMAN 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
’Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York “Indian Music-Talk” 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegic Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 














Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 


ALFRED D: SHAW # BURTON tener 





Soloist Fifth Avenue a Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 4 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE ===~ | Lieut. Percy Richards 
ISAM VAM OROVE stat" | Soe eae 
JOINT RECITALS Management: HUGO GOERLITZ, Impresario 


307 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, IL, | 15 East 40th St.. New York City ‘Phone, Murray Hill 4288 
Phone, Harrison 2255 Available for Concerts. Oratorio and ‘“At Homes” 


mrocror| | PLATONIBROUNOFF 


j 
1 Piano and Voice Culture Specialist 
f Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon, 
| Maude Caine, and_ others. 


Oratorio :|: Concert :: Opera 


New York nagement, Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, III. 

















Vocal and Piano Concerts and Lectures on Rus- 
sian, Oriental. Indian and other Music. 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 147 West 111th Street - New York 
Phone, 8564 Cathedral 


A, Virgil School of Music 
AUTUMN SESSION begins Mon., Sept. 
20th in St. Petersburg, Florida. For par- 

K. ticulars address Secretary, Executive Office, 


567 Third Ave., New York. 











| 
| 
| 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY £2222 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Enderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalog mailed free. 


: John J Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 
nging—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed 
‘ i Clarke, John T. Read 

] Middelschulte 

ert Butler, Adolf Weidig 





of MUSIC. estastisHen 1867 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
iropean conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





or catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Bavr, Directress 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





today which is still 
maker ae ra ss 


qualities and durability 


‘[ RE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


being built by its original 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


Chicago =: =: MAKERS 














FACTORY, 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


s HOLLAND, MICH. 











American Progressive Piano School 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 

Complete theoretical and practical course. Exami- 

nations, diploma, scholarships, lecture recitals. 

Competent teachers for beginners. Address: 

M. H. BURTIS, Sec’y, 114 West 72d St., N. Y 


P Master School for 

ei: Composition 

U 535 West 147th Street 
NewYork 

L 


MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL 


OF MUSICAL ARTS 
GRADUATES IN DEMAND BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Send for Catalog. 630 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
Address: 217 E. 7ist St., N. Y. City Phone 923 Lenox 


* VY AAR carat 


Oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone; Ravenswood 23/9 849 Lakeside Place. Chicago 




















HERBERT MILLER Barone 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 

















GEORGE D. HERWIG 


TENOR 
239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 121ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


REUTER 


Pianist 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SPENCER 


SOPRANO 
Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 


ALOIS 


TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 


108 W. 111th St., New York City Phone Cathedral 8905 








= UCOOCA 
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EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Jr. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Special attention given to voice production, inter- 
s _ pretation, sepepeaire and lyric diction. 
Studio: 260 W. 57th St., Welnseans and Saturdays 
hone, Circle 6580. 


SCHENFELDER 


Vocal and Piano Instruction 
Studios: 114 W. 72nd St.. New York. Phone Columbus 3375 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address, Suite 1107 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna, 


® CONTI-ESERENGUER 





Solo Harpist of Chicago Opera Association. 
Now accepting pupils in New York. 


54 East 34th St. el., Murray Hill 1267. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


DR. CL AR KK Baritone 


Recital in Costumes with Hi Congon 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 


Address Secretary, 83 Auditorium Bulld ng Chicago, Ili. 


MARGOLIS citi 


526 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 1776 


RICHARD 
KEYS 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Soloist at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions 


131 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


S. Constantino 
Italian Vocal Instructor 
Pietro A. N 
Concert Organist and Composer 


STUDIO 833 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

















Cincinnati, 0. Odd Fellows Tempie, Room 508, Cor. 7th & Elm Sts. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 
Injured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedied. 


Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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MUSIC AND OUR CHILDREN: BY JOSEF STRANSKY. 





clined.” 














“A child should be taught to read music as he is taught to read books, for his own individual delight, 
for his development and increased spirituality.” 
“I wish people would cease to go to operas and concerts as they would to an entertainment; instead, go 
as they would to church for spiritual sustenance, for the furnishing of the human spirit; and go prepared 
to understand the music as people go prepared to understand spiritual truths, if they are religiously in- 


[The following interview with Josef Stransky appears in the “Craftsman” for October. 
ceived and expressed statement of opinion on a subject of tremendous interest to all American parents. The ideas are 








It is an extremely well con- 











most excellent and the MUSICAL COURIER heartily endorses everything that Mr. Stransky has to say.] 


‘“ OU cannot skip centuries in musical development, 
and become musical in leaps and bounds,” is the 
opinion of Josef Stransky, the present conduc- 

tor of the Philharmonic Society of New York. “It is told 

of Mozart that, when a little boy, he visited Rome with 
his father and there heard a Mass of Palestrina and, with- 
out the slightest assistance, was able to write the score 
from memory. It is safe, however, to say that not all 
children in America are Mozarts and that a knowledge of 
music must be gained inch by inch through 
exhaustive study. In my estimation, it is 
not sufficient for children to hear a symphony 
of Beethoven, a Mozart sonata; they should 
know it by heart; they should study it so 
that it is a part of their very artistic con- 
sciousness. should be taken to 
concerts beautifully 
played, in order to acquire a standard of the 


Then they 


where such music is 
best possible presentation of the sonata and 


the symphony which they have learned to 
love. It little 


ability to reproduce music on some insiru- 


is not enough to have the 
ment before a group of people, publicly or 
privately; you must study it until you un- 
derstand it, leve it and want to hear it again 
and again for the refreshment of your soul 

“Music in America suffers, as so many 
other things do, from the desire to attain 
swiftly a superficial interest in many kinds 
of amusements—not that I count music an 
amusement, but in America it is so counted 
| find that 
the people here so have the habit of using 
elevators instead of stairways that they do 
not wish to climb a stairway for their music; 
they prefer to use elevators to reach all spir- 
itual and artistic enjoyment, while I hold 
that each stair is a separate phase of the de- 
velopment essential for full education. Mu- 
sic will not develop in any country until it 
is really desired and taken seriously. 

“The way to love music, to increase its 
production, is to know it when you are 
young, young individually and young as a 
nation. It is much more difficult to prepare 
people to enjoy music after they are grown 
up and their minds have become crowded 
with various interests in life. The Amer- 
ican nation should not let its youth slip by 
without filling the souls of the children with 
music. There is no reason why you should 
not have many great composers here, many 
creators of wonderful sound, new kinds of 
music fresh out of the heart of a new kind 
of civilization. Nature has a sound for every emotion, so 
in a world filled with new emotion, the music of the people 
should be full of extraordinary new sounds and _ har- 
monies. 

“But this will never come about until children are taught 
music in the schools and in the homes with great thor 
oughness, just as they are on the continent. Children, all 
children, love music if it is presented to them with en- 
thusiasm and simplicity. They clamor for it, if the oppor 
tunity is given them. Your schools should be full of the 


and so listed in the newspapers. 





opportunity for children to have and to express themselves 
in musical notes. In fact, if the schools began this move- 
ment it would be forced into the families, because the 
children would take it there. They would demand musical 
environment, once the schools opened up their hearts to it. 

“Musical conversation should be more general in all so- 
cial life. You are bound to talk about the thing you love, 
and talking about it widens your understanding. But what 


do you suppose the average young people ask me when I 





JOSEF STRANSKY. 


meet them of an evening or at an afternoon tea? I am 
always prepared to have them say, ‘what music do you 
most enjoy conducting; what sculpture seems most sig- 
nificant to you, that of France or of the north of Europe; 
are you interested in modern painting or do you prefer 
the older school?’ But that is not what happens to me at 
all. I am often asked if I dance the hesitation waltz; do 
I like it better than the tango; is the tango as popular in 
Germany as in America; do I find the one-step interest- 
ing, and so on? These are thought to be musical ques- 





tions; but truly they are not the questions that music lovers 
ask each other or talk about or think significant. So much 
of what you call entertainment in America is merely an 
‘opportunity for flirting.” Even music drowns soft con- 
versation or affords opportunity for interesting dancing. It 
is ‘the music of the flirt’ that I find everywhere very popu- 
lar. 

“And this is not for a moment because the American 
women and young people who love music are not capable 
of the highest development. Many of them 
achieved it. I find a 
progress in musical interest, musical enthu- 
siasm and 


have already steady 
artistic culture; but as yet the 
young people here do not have their minds 
directed definitely enough in musical chan- 
nels. I do not see groups of children stand 
ing about a piano in the twilight and sing- 
ing to a mother’s accompaniment. I do not 
see the boys of a neighborhood forming a 
small orchestra and playing really fine music 
And 
often 
that people, and especially young people, are 


as they do in France and Germany 
most extraordinary of all, I find so 
satisfied with once hearing a beautiful piece 
of music. 

“I was asked a short time ago what spe- 
cial musical features I would bring out this 
winter, and I spoke of the Bach and 
thoven festival, and especially of the Ninth 


3ee- 


Symphony of Beethoven. The man who 
asked me said, ‘but I heard that once many 
years ago. it no longer interests me.” | 


could not refrain from answering, ‘I do not 
believe that any one will ever know it well 
enough in the world. The content of the 
Ninth Symphony is the same as the content 
of the Bible. You hear it 
amusement, but again and again and again.’ 
‘Bach should be our daily 


don’t once for 
food,’ said Schu- 
mann once, 

“I wish people would cease to go to great 
operas and concerts as they would to an en- 
tertainment; instead, go as they would to 
church for spiritual sustenance, for the fur- 
nishing of the human spirit; and go pre 
pared to understand the music as people go 
prepared to understand spiritual truths. if 
they are religiously inclined 

“Having been brought up musically in the 
foreign way, I feel it profoundly necessary 
for children to be their 
It is of no use in the world to teach 
a child to make his fingers flexible enough 
to play just well enough to have people 
forced to listen to it, which only caters to youthful vanity 
and lessens appreciation of great achievement. Children 
should be taught music to enlarge their sympathies, to en- 
large their emotional expression, to increase their capacity 
for joy in what the great musicians in the world have to 
give them. 

“A child should be taught to read music as he is taught 
to read books, for his own individual delight, for his de 
velopment and increased spirituality. What you can do 
for others with your music is not important, unless you 


serious in musical 


studies, 
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, great musician; it is 
Tf 
il 


what music can do for you that 
through an understanding of the music of the 
and enjoyment of it, you desire to create, then it is 

h while for you to think of what you can accomplish 
her But even the great music.an, as the great art- 
-reates for himself, because he cannot help it, 


So I 


American mothers to do all in their power to stimu- 


must express his own vision of beauty. 
r children’s interest in music, never to terrify them 
idea that 
heir music has anything to do with the out- 

that it enables them better to 


what the great masters have produced, 


they must play for people, never to 


eyond the fact 


themselves many hours of delight, as they 
ugh the musical instrument they select the 
musicians of all the world. 
enough to send children to hear once each 
each fine piece of music that is played at 
(and a rare opportunity for good music is to 
n New York It is absolutely 


t the start to heip little children to love and de- 


every winter). 


help them to understand it, in order that they 
hear each thing until it is written on their hearts 

irly as on the musicians’ score. In other words, don’t 

ornament chil- 

HiT ds 


with 
musical decora- 
but seek to en 
ir spirits with 
of beauty 

can bring 

that many 

can children 

t everything given 

to them; older people 
here sometimes are 
like that too. They 
ure so accustomed to 
he best music 


them, the 


nla, 
Nays 


art and ar- 
litecture, all without 
an effort on their part, 
that I sometimes won- 

if this acceptance 
wealth 


f the artistic 


the world without 
striving for it 

t account fora 

musical attainment, for the fact that in the past 
did not seek eagerly for her own art and literature. 
it is a psychological truth that in every field of at- 
we do not long retain that for which we have not 
music we 


iggled. If we are to have permanent joy in 


ist struggle for the full understanding of it, we must be- 
rofoundly intimate with the spirit of Brahms, Bee- 
ner. We cannot become a great painter or a 
r until through sure understanding and appre- 
have steeped ourselves in the sensitized tempera- 
hich produces beauty 
m what I have seen of Americans during my stay 
nation is more eager for beauty or acquires it 
adily. The people only need to be headed toward 
channel, The:r minds are alert, their brains of 
and there is no reason in the world why they 
not have the finest musical development just as 


world. I 


more beautiful people than in 


physical education in the 
ther 


le hinest 
ré are 
ore beautiful women, more beautiful youths. 
ition is an art in this country, only because 
have stopped to realize what a valuable thing 
he nation as a whole realizes that music is 
an entertainment, is a serious and permanent 
a necessity to keep the emotions stirred, the 

hen I am sure they will cease to list 

among the entertainments in their advertising in the 
Not even a child wll longer accept one hear- 

r symphony as final, and the children 

1 to slowly climb up musical stairways, 

1 Step to fully understand, love and appre- 


ciate the lesson found there. Reaching the top they will 
have attained a sympathy for all good music and the sen- 
sitive imagination that desires to express through music 
the hopes and loves and fears and wonders of their own 
civilization. 

“I have been asked if it would be a practicable thing to 
establish in villages throughout America stock companies 
of singers, who would learn sincerely and interestedly the 
choruses of operas, so that by sending the leading singers 
from musical centers, large and important works of oper- 
atic art could be given all over America without the pres- 
ent vast expense and difficulty. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve this is practicable. My feeling is that it is a life 
work to be in the chorus, just as in the orchestra or in 
any other profession or business. I do not believe that 
people who are employed in other ways and to whom sing- 
ing is a side issue, or who are busy in home life and giving 
only a few hours a day to singing and study, could form 
a great opera chorus. 

“I do not say, on the other hand, that it is not possible 
with a growing interest in music to have in America what 
we have throughout Germany and Austria, that is, in all 
towns large enough to support such an undertaking an 
established opera house, with a stock company, got together 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
Josef Stransky, conductor; Felix F. Leifels, manager. 


by music lovers in the town, supported by the town, fur- 
nishing opportunity for the development of music in the 
town. 

“I am sure that much valuable talent would come to life 
in this way and that an enormous increase in musical inter- 
est would float through the country. If once a chain of 
opera houses was established throughout America we 
would be astonished not only at the greater desire for mu- 
sic that would flare up, but also at the impulse that would 
be given to the creating of a national musical style. Large 
expense would not be involved, not more than is given to 
the opera in many towns abroad, and it would soon become 
a part of the native development of the people to study and 
work for musical achievement in their neighborhood. 

“Of course all of this could only be done very slowly 
and much study and work would be necessary before the 
birth of a genius would be announced. You cannot have 
genius born by force. You can only prepare the channel 
through which genius flows out to the world—but what is 
almost as important, you can prepare the minds of the 
young people of the present generation to understand ge- 
nius when it does come to life, to be ready to accept it and 
cherish it. 

“I believe also that this wider interest and pursuit of 
music should have its bearing upon other intellectual and 
artistic pursuits in America. It is not necessary for people 
to limit their interest to any one art. I myself am vastly 
interested in painting and always have about me, wherever 
I live, a collection of some of the very best works of art. 
I do not think there are sharp dividing lines between the 
geniuses of different artistic professions, and I believe that 


if you train your children to love music, to understand it, 
to think it essential for their emotional happiness, you 
will find they develop a greater interest in painting, in 
sculpture, in all beauty that adds to real joy. 

“In speaking of the need of education in the home, nat- 
urally I do not fail to recognize that there are families here 
where music is the center of interest as it is abroad, where’ 
children know and love the finest compositions from their 
very youth and attend concert and opera with delight and 
enthusiasm; but I do feel that through the vast interest in 
lightweight music, in dancing, in moving pictures, in the 
purely mechanical and superficial side of life, very often 
the more serious craving for the arts is not early enough 
and thoroughly enough awakened in the hearts of Amer- 
ican youth. 

“I have been asked so often if you are to have a musical 
future in America. Who can answer that but the Amer- 
icans themselves? You have already a widely cultured 
musical audience in every large city in the country, you 
have a growing community of people who understand great 
music. It is in your own hands if you will cultivate in 
your own children the absolute need of music, the yearn- 
ing for it in their childhood, the appreciation of what it 
would mean to their own nation to become a people with 

a power to create as 
well as enjoy, to add 
to the musical beauty 
of the world as well 
as to appreciate it. 
Feeling the stirring 
of this already in the 
hearts and minds of 
American people adds 
greatly to my enjoy- 
ment as a worker in 
musical matters in 
this country.” 





A Talented Violinist. 


Sascha Jacobsen, 

the young violinist 

(he has not yet passed 

his twentieth birth- 

day), has returned to 

New York after 

spending the summer 

months at Blue Hills, 

Me., where his prin- 

cipal occupation was 

the preparation of his winter programs under the personal 

direction of his teacher, Franz Kneisel. He will give his 

first New York recital in Aeolian Hall, some time in No- 

vember, and before the holidays will be heard in Boston 

and Chicago as well. He will appear in joint recital with 

Edgar Schofield, the baritone, before the members of the 

Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo, and there are several 
orchestral engagements pending. 

It will be remembered that it was Sascha Jacobsen who 
won the Loeb prize of $500, the highest possible award at 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York, last June, at 
which time he received his artist’s diploma, having been 
graduated with first honors the previous year. 

On September 19, Mr. Jacobsen and Henry Parsons, 
tenor, gave a joint recital at Katonah, N. Y. The attrac- 
tive program brought out from the surrounding towns an 
audience which taxed the capacity of the music room at 
Aratoma Farm, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hunter Potter. So delighted were those present, that al- 
ready several requests have been sent in to the Musicians’ 
Concert Management, representatives of both Mr. Jacob- 
sen and Mr. Parsons, asking that a regular subscription 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts be arranged next 
summer. 





Victor Harris Resumes Teaching. 


After a delightful summer spent in the Adirondacks and 
on Lake George, a holiday devoted entirely to rest, Victor 
Harris is back in New York City again and has already re- 
sumed his teaching. 








PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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Grainger Compositions Here and Abroad. 


After the striking success achieved by Percy Grainger’s 
compositions and folk music settings last season when per- 
formed in the chief art centers of this country by Ossip 
and Clara Gabrilowitsch, Frederick Stock, the Kneisel 
Quartet and others as well as in the pianist-composer’s own 
recitals, it is not surprising to find that they have found 
their way into programs for the coming season throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Grainger’s orchestral, choral and chamber works, songs 
and piano pieces are conspicuous on programs and an- 
nouncements from cities as far apart as New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Washington, D. C., Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Denver, 
Atlanta, Ga., Pittsburgh, Pa., Columbus, Fremont and 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Providence and Spokane. 

They have been taken up not merely by the great choral 
and orchestral organizations and leading virtuosi, but also 
by all sorts and sizes of smaller societies and by the local 
musicians. 

There has been a great demand for the American 
(Schirmer) edition of several of Mr. Grainger’s works 
since it appeared last spring. During the first three months 
of this American edition unusual sales’ were recorded. 
Close upon four thousand copies of the pianoforte version 

f “Shepherd’s Hey” were bought, while of the universally 
popular, “Mock Morris Dance,” in its various arrange- 
ments, some fifteen thousand copies were disposed of dur- 
ing this brief pcriod. Though they appeared somewhat 
later, “Irish Tune from County Derry,” “Molly on the 
Shore,” “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday,” and “Willow, Wil- 
low,” have all enjoyed relatively equally successful sales. 

During the past.year the European sales of Percy 
Grainger’s compositions have more than doubled, despite the 
war. This is due not merely to the enormous vogue of the 
young Australian’s works in Great Britain, but also largely 
to their ever increasing popularity in such countries as Hol- 
land, Spain, Denmark and Norway, where they have been 
sensationally successful when introduced by William Men- 
gelberg, Fernandez Arbos, Johan Halvorsen and other fa- 
mous ‘musicians. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Grainger has suffered keenly on ac- 
count of the war, for nowhere had his compositions been 
received with greater enthusiasm and cordiality by both 
press and public, than in Berlin, Leipzig, Cologne, Frank- 
furt, Mainz and elsewhere in Germany when conducted by 
Dr. Richard Strauss, Fritz Steinbach, and others in the year 
preceding the war. 

During the summer of 1914, Grainger met Dr. Richard 
Strauss (for whose genius he has the deepest adoration) 
in London, at the home of Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer, and 
the great German composer and conductor complimented 
the young Australian most warmly upon several of his or- 
chestral pieces that he (Strauss) has just recently con- 
ducted in Berlin, when they aroused such enthusiasm that 
they were encored at each performance. 








Rosina Van Dyk Will Concertize. 


Rosina Van Dyk, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and wife of Conductor Richard Hageman, spent 
her summer for the first time in America at the musical 
colony, Lake George, in the Adirondacks. She was study- 
ing there for this season’s concert tour, which she will start 
early. 

Mme. Van Dyk, who had been kept very occupied with 
her Metropolitan Opera duties for the last two years, had 
abandoned her concert activities, but she has made ar- 
rangements with Director Gatti-Casazza to accept concert 
engagements during this entire season. 

Some years ago she made one tour of 160 concerts, and 
people are anxious to hear her again in concert and book- 
ings are coming in daily. Among other very important 
engagements is one with the Springfield Symphony Orches- 
tra. She will start October 8 as one of the soloists at the 
Musical Art Society in Garden City, L. I. 

Mr. Hageman returned from California two weeks ago 
and joined his wife in the mountains for a short vacation, 
and both will return to New York October 1. 

Mme. Van Dyk is under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg. 








Eddy Brown, American Violinist. 


“The newest wonder of Professor Hubay’s art—in fact, 
the newest wonder of the day,” is the way the Neues Pester 
Journal commented upon Eddy Brown’s playing, when that 
young violinist emerged into public view seven years ago. 
Since that time young Brown, who is to come to America 
this winter, has passed through all the grades of a_public 
career, from wunderkind to mature artist of established 
reputation, and, from all accounts, he is destined to make 
a deep and immediate impression when he reaches his na- 
tive land. 

During his residence in Budapest, and before he had 
come into prominence, he played for several great artists, 


_on the head. 


among them Joachim. The famous master, a man of large 
build and benevolent smile, complimented the boy highly, 
and gave him an autographed photograph. “Keep this to 
remember me by,” he is reported to have said, patting Eddy 
“You have a great future.” 

Among Eddy Brown’s influential friends in Berlin is the 
Princess Wied, at whose beautiful palace frequent musi- 
cales, in which the young violinist takes part, are given. 
Dr. Max Bruch is another warm admirer of Brown. 

In London, Eddy Brown has gained a standing quite as 
conspicuous as on the continent, the most recent comments 
on his playing being particularly enthusiastic. “He played 
the Mendelssohn concerto with remarkable brilliance,” de- 
clared the London Daily Mail, “and won an ovation.” The 
Post stated that he “made it clear by his performance that 
he is highly endowed—his execution brilliant, and his read- 
ing of astonishing animation.” .The London Court Journal 
concluded a highly flattering critic'sm by asserting: “Eddy 
Brown is a wonderful boy for even these wonderful days.” 





Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Vocal Method. 


Ida Haggerty-Snell is said to be unique in her assertion 
that every one not deaf, dumb or an idiot, can be taught 
to sing artistically, which she demonstrates continually at 








IDA HAGGERTY-SNELL. 


her studio, 130 West Ninety-seventh street, New York City. 
She also advocates teaching children vocal music scientific- 
ally and her results in that particular line are gratifying. 

Mathilda Marchesi, her last teacher, is reported to have 
said to her one day: “Madam, your are the cleverest pro- 
fessor I have ever had in my studio.” One of her grand 
opera pupils said recently: “Madam, I have studied for 
twelve years with the world’s so-called best teachers, you 
have taught me more in one month than all of my other 
teachers ever did.” 

These are types of her many testimonials, which should 
be highly pleasing to the well-known New York vocal 
teacher. 





Robert Gottschalk’s Successful Tour of the South. 


Robert Gottschalk, tenor, who is under the direction of 
the Music League of America, has returned from a highly 
successful tour of the South. His last concert was held in 
Donaldsonville, La., where he was one of the soloists at 
an important concert. Mr. Gottschalk sang two groups of 
songs, including “The Dream of Manon,” by Massenet; 
“Le Dieu du Matin,” Pesard; two songs from Quilter’s 
cycle “To Julia,” Schumann’s “Stille Liebe,” Schubert’s 
“Ihr Bild” and “Ungeduld.” 

So great was the appeal of Mr. Gottschalk’s singing that 
he was recalled again and again, to which he responded 
with three encores. 








The Bloch’s Newport Program. 


Alexander Bloch, the violinist, and Mrs. Bloch, pianist, 
were heard in the following program at the home of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. John W. Burgess, at Newport, R. L, the 
“Athenwood,” September 18, 1915: Sonata in C minor, op. 
30, No. 2 (Beethoven), violin and piano; “Jeaux d’Eau” 
(Ravel), waltz in A flat (Brahms), etude, op. 10, No. 5 
(Chopin), piano; “Gondeliera” (Sgambati), “Minuet” 
(Handel), “The Deserted House,” Village Dance (Bur- 
leigh), violin; “Minuet” (Zanella), “Rondo Capriccioso” 
(Mendelssohn), piano; “Arioso” (Paul Juon), “Humor- 
eske” (Kolar), scherzo (Tschaikowsky), violin. 
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ACROSS THE.........., 


CAUCASIAN 
MOUNTAINS. 


Article III. 


BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 

in the Caucasian Mountains are of 
kind. We that the 
a natural love for music, and some of 


il conditions 


found, however, 


primitive 
ntaineers have 
layed crude instruments with a certain degree of 
hey are also fond of dancing, although their pe- 

culiar dances have nothing in common with those of 
have always been a warlike people and 
or opportunity for cultivating the finer 


second night in the mountains, while we 


Eur € Chey 


10 time 





Oh aes Lt ILE bah 
CORRESPONDENT WITH TWO 
XERXES AT TIFLIS. 


me 
OUR BERLIN 
DESCENDANTS OF 


were sleeping on the floor of a rude hut, we were sere- 


a solo on a primitive rustic kind of clarinet. 
Troops IN THE CAUCASUS. 
\bout half way between Vladikavkas and Tiflis we 
ssed masses of cavalry troops accompanied by provision 





by queer looking, long horned Asiatic oxen, 
A week later at Batum on the Black 


trains, drawn 


way north. 








Sea we attempted to take passage to Sebastopol, as it was 
ur desire to visit the Crimea, but we were unable to secure 
berths because the steamer was taking a big transport of 

yps north. We thought at that time it was strange that 
a passenger steamer should be pressed into military service 
in times of peace without regard to the need of travelers, 
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but two months later, after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
significance of those two movements of troops dawned 
upon us. It was on May 24, however, more than two 
months before the outbreak of hostilities, that we met these 
troops. 

An Errte CEMETERY. 

As we approached Tiflis we passed an Armenian ceme- 
tery, which made a most dreary impression on us with its 
gravestones in the shape of stone coffins above the ground, 
as seen in one of the accompanying snapshots which I 
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PERSIANS PARTAKING OF THEIR NOONDAY MEAL 
AT BATUM. 
All meals are eaten in the open. 





took. The crosses on the stone coffins, which can be dis- 
tinctly seen in the picture, proclaim their Christian faith. 
The inscriptions on the side of the stones are written in 
the Armenian language. Great numbers of Armenians live 
in Tiflis and its environs. No less interesting was an old 
Tartar cemetery, which we also visited, on the outskirts 
of Tiflis. The Tartars are Mohammedans, as indicated by 
tthe half moon on one of the tombstones seen in another 
of the accompanying photos. In this ancient cemetery we 
had an amusing experience with two old Tartars, the one 
a gentleman, the other a beggar. As they were dressed 
very much alike I could not distinguish any difference be- 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF TIFLIS. 


tween them and took them both for mendicants. As I desired 
to have them on a photograph to add local color, I offered 
them both tips. The one greedily accepted it, but the other 
disdainfully rejected it, informing us in very good Russian 
that he was a gentleman and not a beggar, and the con- 
tempt with which he looked upon the fellow who would 
accept money for such a purpose is happily depicted on a 
snapshot, which Mrs. Abell took of us. I leave it to the 
public to decide which is which. The Tartar gentlemar 
was very much interested in making the acquaintance of 
Americans, with whom he had never before come in con- 
tact. He invited us to inspect his home, which we did 
with great interest. It was primitive, but scrupulously 
clean, for the Tartars, be it known, are notorious for their 
cleanliness. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TIFLIS. 


As one approaches Tiflis, vegetation becomes semitrop- 
ical and more abundant. Tiflis is a half Asiatic and half 
European city of 350,000 inhabitants, beautifully situated 
on the River Koor in a fertile valley between two moun- 
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SNAPSHOT OF A LITTER OF WILD PIGS. 
Taken by Mr. Abell in the Caucasian Mountains. 


tain ranges. Formerly the capital of Georgia, it is now the 
seat of the Russian government of the department, and is 
an important commercial point between Persia, Russia and 
Europe. One half of the town we found to be Russian and 
fairly modern, although comfort, in the sense that we 
know it in western Europe, is unknown; the other half of 
the city is particularly Oriental. Of great interest were 
our visits to the Persian and Tartar bazaars. Here there 
was no trace of European civilization and we seemed to be 
acting a part in the “Arabian Nights.” Some of the streets 
are too narrow for teams, so we were compelled to tra- 











MRS. ABELL INSPECTING THE WARES OF AN ORIENTAL 
CARPET DEALER AT TIFLIS. 


verse them on foot. Wares of every description were of- 
fered for sale in the open, for there are no closed shops 
like we have in western Europe. All business is transacted 
in the open. The people eat their meals and literally live 
in the open air. The Tartars are Mohammedans, although 
their women are not forced to wear the veil as rigidly 
as are Turkish women. The business of the Asiatic part 
of Tiflis, which is by far the larger part of the city, is in 
the hands of Armenians, Jews, Tartars and Persians. The 
Russian business houses are confined strictly to the Euro- 
pean part of the city. The River Koor forms the natural 
boundary between the two divisions. 
OPERA IN TIFLIs. 
There is a very good theatre in Tiflis, which, with its 
Moorish style of architecture, makes a very picturesque 


A RARE AND INTERESTING SNAPSHOT OF TARTARS 
WORSHIPPING IN THEIR MOSQUE. 
This picture Ze also taken by Mr. Abell without the 


nowledge of the worshippers. 
appearance. The entertainments here are mostly of the 
vaudeville type, but once in a great while Italian opera is 
given by a traveling third class French or Italian company. 
Concerts in Tiflis are very rare, but now and then a singer 
or virtuoso of note visits the town and reaps a rich har- 
vest. Kussewitzky has been invited to give a series of ten 
concerts there with his orchestra. There is plenty of 
money in Tiflis, and the European inhabitants, who love 
music, are glad to pay any price to hear first class artists. 
Edouard Risler, the great French pianist, who was: the so- 





THE CZAR’S TEA PLANTATION AT CHAKVA, ON THE 
BLACK SEA, NEAR BATUM. 
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loist with Kussewitzky on the Volga tour, has accepted an 
offer to play in Tiflis on very flattering terms. In some 
of the places of amusement we found small Tartar bands 
Oi musicians such as are represented in one of the photo- 
graphs reproduced. The second man from the left is play- 
ing an instrument that is something like a diminutive bala- 
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\ GROUP OF PERSIAN DOCK HANDS PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY MR. ABELL AT BATUM. 


leika. There are also gipsy bands of musicians that play 
for the gipsy dancing girls. The greatest form of enter- 
tainment in Tiflis, however, is the moving picture show. 
The town has a large number of theatres of this kind, in 
which dramas of every description are given. These the- 
atres are all well attended. 


THROUGH THE COUNTRY OF THE CIRCASSIANS. 


Enchanting was our journey from Tiflis to Batum on 
the Black Sea, about 250 miles distant. This is one of the 
most beautiful rides in the world. On the left the vege- 
tation assumes an almost tropical luxuriance. Figs, or- 
anges, olives, pomegranates, maize and many other fruits, 
vegetables and grains grow almost without cultivation. 
There are magmficent forests of oak, maple, poplar and 





A HEAVILY LADEN PERSIAN. 


walnut, while vineyards are seen everywhere in great pro- 
fusion. To the right the eye is delighted all day long by 
magnificent snow clad peaks of the Caucasian Mountains, 
which extend in all their grandeur right up to the coast of 
the Black Sea. The country, through which we now 
passed, is inhabited by the Circassians, whose women are 
world famed for their beauty. We saw many beautiful 
women and girls. Whereas the Georgians are mostly bru- 
nettes and Oriental looking, there are many blondes among 
the Circassians, and theirs is a more Occidental type of 
beauty. They have wonderfully expressive eyes and a 
more animated countenance than the Georgian belles. We 
were told thrilling tales of the raids made in former years 








MRS. ABELL IN ARMENIAN CEMETERY, NEAR TIFLIS 
Note the peculiar gravestones in the shape of coffins, and the 
crosses, proclaiming the Christian faith. 
by Oriental despots among these mountain beauties for 
the purpose of replenishing their harems. The men, how- 
ever, we found to be inferior to the Georgians in mien 

and bearing. 
BATUM AND THE BLACK SEa. 


Batum, the most important port of the Black Sea coast, 
is scenically the most beautiful harbor I ever saw. Girt 
in a semicircle by the high Armenian mountains, with the 
lofty Caucasian range clearly visible in the distance, it 
boasts of the most lovely combination of sea and moun- 
tains of any town that I know of. The location is far 
more beautiful than that of Monte Carlo or Nice, and, 
were it not so remote and inaccessible, Batum would be a 
world famous pleasure resort. The Black Sea belies its 
name, for we found its waters to be a lovely aquamarine 
blue. Batum is a small town, numbering only about 34,000 
inhabitants. It is the most important port on the east 
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Pontic coast. It has an immense export in carpets from 
Persia, naphtha and petroleum from Baku, silk, cotton and 





OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT IN AN ANCIENT 
TARTAR CEMETERY AT TIFLIS 
The half moon proclaims the Mohammedan faith 
many other forms of merchandise. We saw in the harbor 
steamers from Odessa, Liverpool, Hamburg, Marseilles, 
Venice, Trieste, Alexandria, Constantinople and numerous 
other foreign ports. 

After having heard for many weeks nothing but Rus- 
sian and the many strange mountain tongues, it was a de- 
light to hear again our native language spoken by the offi- 
cers of one of the Liverpool coal steamers lying in the 
harbor. These officers, by the way, were astonished at 








THE TWO TARTARS, GENTLEMAN AND BEGGAR, WITH 
OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


meeting American tourists in such a remote part of the 
world. 
A RussIan ENCAMPMENT. 
The inhabitants of Batum are for the most part Arme- 
nians, but the Government officials are all Russians, and a 
large Russian garrison is maintained there. The soldiers 


) 





were bivouacked in the open, and we had a good oppor- 
tunity to study their mode of life. They appeared to be 
a happy go lucky lot of men, and the discipline seemed 
much more lax than in the German army. A squad of 
soldiers were amusing themselves by performing the so 
called “little Russian” dance, which, as is well known, is 











VEILED TARTAR WOMEN OF THE MOHAMMEDAN FAITII 

Photographed by Mr. Abell in the ancient Tartar Cemetery. The 
picture was taken without their knowledge, for the Tartar 
women never allow themselves to be photographed 


executed in a squatting position, the legs being brought 
into use from the knees only. 


Tue BeEautiruL Environs or Batu. 


We spent five days at Batum, devoting some of the time 
to exploring the enchanting environments. Most beautiful 
was a trip in an open carriage over mountain roads to 
Chakva, about 15 miles to the east of Batum, some dis- 
tance back from the sea, where the famous tea plantation 
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A TARTAR QUARTER IN TIFLIS. 
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A TARTAR ORCHESTRA. THE INSTRUMENTS ARE ALL OF TARTAR INVENTION. 


of the Czar is located. Beautiful beyond description were 
the views over the sea and the distant mountains, which 
we had on our way up. The scenes were so impressive 
that even our driver, a dull witted, illiterate Russian, was 
several times forced to exclaim: “Ochen harasho, ochen 
harasho” (“very beautiful”). The tea plantation itself, the 
first one we ever saw, was of great interest to us, particu- 
larly as the first harvest had just begun, and we were 
enabled to see the whole process of picking and curing 
the leaves. The Czar owns 50,000 acres of ground here, 
only 1,500 of which, however, were under cultivation. The 
head man of the plantation was a Chinaman, a wide awake, 
clever, energetic man, quite different from most Chinamen. 
He spoke quite good English and was very courteous to 
us. The workmen in the tea establishment were Russians 
and Armenians, but the tea pickers were all gipsies, whole 
families being employed. The gipsy girls were for the 
most part very beautiful, but indescribably dirty. The tea 
that is grown on this plantation of the Czar is considered 
to be of a superior quality and brings high prices in Rus- 


sia. At Chakva we also found some very fine bamboo 
groves, as it is a semitropical country. 
THE TRADITIONS OF THE ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 

The term Batum is the corruption of an ancient Greek 
word meaning “deep harbor,” a name that was given the 
place by the Argonauts, for that famous mythological story 
really had a historical background. In Batum to this day 
traditions exist concerning this most ancient of maritime 
expeditions. It seems that in remote ages, long before the 
Trojan War and the time of Homer, a party of Greeks 
actually sailed across the Black Sea to the mouth of the 
river, which flows into the sea close to the harbor of 
Batum. The ancient Greeks called the district Colchis. In 
the sands on the bed of this river near its mouth they dis- 
covered gold, which they took back with them-to Greece, 
and this gave rise to the myth of the golden fleece. I was 
keenly interested in tracing the old traditions and hearing 
the accounts of this famous voyage on the spot itself, 
where the ancient Greeks landed. To this day the coat of 
arms of the province of Batum is a golden fleece. 





Two Pennsylvania Cities’ Tribute to Mrs. Zerbe. 





Florence Wiley Zerbe, soprano, enjoys a delightful pop- 
ularity in western Pennsylvania, as the appended press 
opinions indicate : 

Mrs. Zerbe’s fine soprano voice, which always delights, was no 
exception last night and she was called upon for encores with each 
reappearance. Her selections were varied and the voice was delight- 
ing, to say the least, in all—Oil City (Pa.) Venango Herald. 





With a splendid voice of most unusual sweetness and strength, 


Mrs. Zerbe has a manner in her work that stamps lrer as one of 
the best sopranos in this part of the country. Her enunciation is 





almost perfect, making her singing unusually enjoyable——Oil City 
(Pa.) Blizzard. 

“ Mrs. Zerbe has a big, glorious voice of wonderful power and 
sweetness and, together with an unusual interpretative ability, is 
one of the most enjoyable singers Oil City music lovers have heard. 


—Oil City (Pa.) Derrick. 





Mrs. Zerbe captivated the little folks with “Mistress Mary,” by 
Gaynor, which she rendered in a charming manner, and her other 
selections were enthusiastically received, not only by the children, 
but by the adults.—Franklin (Pa.) Evening News. 


Mrs. Zerbe, whose beautiful soprano voice is thoroughly appre- 
ciated by Franklin and Oil City audiences never sang with more 
feeling or charm. She was encored again and again.—Franklin (Pa.) 
Herald. 


Mrs. Zerbe is no stranger to Oil City audiences and she is always 


accorded a splendid reception. Her sweet voice was never heard to 
better advantage than in the numbers rendered last evening. She 
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was heartily encored and responded with several delightful popular 
selections.—Oil City (Pa.) Blizzard. 





Mrs. Zerbe’s sweet soprano voice was heard to advantage in a 
varied program of light and heavy numbers.—Oil City (Pa.) Derrick. 





Mrs. Zerbe possesses a rich, clear voice of wonderful sweetness 
and purity. Her enunciation was perfect and her dramatic inter- 
pretation of the various numbers revealed consummate art and skill, 

The entire program was faultlessly presented from memory, 
revealing the fact that Mrs. Zerbe possesses not only a remarkable 
voice, but mental gifts of the highest order.—Franklin (Pa.) Evening 
News. 





Mrs, Zerbe’s work is too well known to Franklin audiences to 
require comment. She possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of rare power 
and beauty. . . . That her splendid work was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the audience was shown by the hearty encores which she 
received.—Franklin (Pa.) Evening Herald. 





Mrs, Zerbe’s part in the program was carried throughout in a man- 
ner to increase her already high standing as a mezzo soprano.— 
Franklin (Pa.) Herald. 





The Husses Preparing for Busy Season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will return to their 
New York City residence about October 6. They have 
been spending the summer at their cottage, on the side of 
South Mountain, on Lake George, N. Y., resting and pre- 
paring new programs for their Western and Southern 
tours. 

Mr. Huss has accepted no pupils this summer, with the 
exception of Efrem Zimbalist, who has been studying the- 
ory and composition with him since July, and will con- 
tinue to do so this fall and winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss recently gave an artistic musicale 
at their lovely and picturesque studio, which is a separate 
building near their cottage. Mrs. Huss sang exquisitely 
some new songs of her husband’s, and some old English 
songs. Mr. Huss played with his usual mastery two new 
concert etudes and a valse which he recently wrote for 
his friends, Godowsky, Rudolph Ganz and Harold Bauer, 
and one of his very talented younger pupils, Ethel Thomp- 
son, did her distinguished teacher great credit with her 
musical playing of Bach’s C minor prelude and fugue, the 
Gluck-Brahms gavotte, two Chopin preludes and her teach- 
er’s prelude and impromptu, both in D major. 

Miss Huss sang very effectively Tschaikowsky’s “Nur 
wer die Sensucht kennt” and Huss’ “Home They Brought 
Her Warrior Dead,” a noble and impassioned song. 
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Louis Arthur Russell’s Summer Lectures. 





Louis Arthur Russell, of Carnegie Hall, New York, dur- 
ing his two summer courses of “Russell Method Classes” in 
the College of Music, Newark, and the Dominican Acad- 
emy, Caldwell Highlands, N. J., has supplemented the reg- 
ular courses with a series of lectures at each place. 

One of the most interesting of the lectures was on the 
subject of “The Embellishments of Music,” on which sub- 
ject Mr. Russell is considered a high authority. His book 
on the subject, published by Theodore Presser, is the most 
exhaustive study of the subject in the English language, 
accepted as the American authority on grace notes by such 
distinguished musicians as Dr. Hugh Clark, Jaroslaw de 
Zielinski, composer and author; Berthold Tours, English 
composer; George C. Gow, of Vassar College, and thou- 
sands of teachers who use the book for reference and in 
teaching. 

Mr. Russell’s illustrated lectures on this much neglected 
subject are interesting and illuminating, tracing the history 
of “graces,” with their names in English, German, Italian 
and French, their uses from the time of Couperin, Scar- 
latti and Bach through Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven to 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt to the present day. The va- 
garies of contemporary use of ornamentation in music; 
the necessity for certain of the graces in the classic period 
because of the weak sustaining powers of the instrument; 
the contradictory uses of graces by Chopin; the singer’s 
use of “grace notes,” especially in recitative, and the pres- 
ent day uses of these embellishments, all made interesting 
part of Mr. Russell’s address, which was enlivened by prac- 
tical illustrations, significant anecdotes, etc. Among other 
subjects in these lectures were: “English Diction,” “The 
Body of the Singer,” “The Study of Rhythm,” “The Ele- 
ments of Musical Expression,” “The Development of Hand 
and Arm Weight Touches in Pianoforte Playing” and 
“The Balance of the Psychic and the Physiological Forces 
in Singing,” all of these subjects being among Mr. Rus- 
sell’s specialties as a teacher. Some of these subjects are 
announced for Mr. Russell’s Manhattan series this winter. 





Indiana (Pa.) Normal School’s 
Year Book an Artistic Production. 


Another year book, for it is by far too handsome a piece 
of work to be designated as a catalogue, has been issued 
by the Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania. The book, 
which is printed in shades of blue and gold, contains 128 
pages of interesting reading material. It must be a diffi- 
cult matter to compile so excellent a book for circulation 
each year, but it is a task which evidently fails to daunt 
the ingenuity of those who have this matter in charge. 

James E. Ament, A. M., Ph. D., LL.D., is the principal 
of this school, and he is supported by a splendid faculty of 
some fifty odd members, who help to maintain the high 
efficiency standards of this institution. 

The book contains a brief history of the school and a 
chapter on material equipment, one on student organiza- 
tions and a word regarding expenses, etc. There are 
courses in art, music, commercial work and a special train- 
ing course, in addition to the regular course. The book is 
profusely illustrated with pictures of the buildings, the 
grounds, and the students, which do much to enhance the 
value of the work, since they are of a character to invite 
a closer examination on the part of those contemplating 
a college course. 

Although this school is located in Pennsylvania, there 
are students from as far west as Nebraska, as far east 
as Massachusetts, as far south as North Carolina, and 
some even from South America and Cuba. 

An idea of the influence which this college enjoys may 
be gained when it is stated that its graduates are now lo- 
cated in forty different States in the Union, and may also 
be found in Canada, England, Egypt, South China, West 
Africa, Mexico, Australia, Panama and Java. 





Worcester Musicalettes. 





Worcester, Mass., September 20, 1915. 

Two benefit concerts last week gave Worcester music 
lovers the opportunity of hearing A. Shahe-Mooradian, 
tenor, who recently came to this country from Paris, and 
Stanislaus Simkus, of Vienna, pianist-composer. Mr. 
Mooradian presented a program of Armenian music and 
Professor Simkus the lore of Lithuania in verse and song, 
including a number of compositions conceived while study- 
ing at the University of Warsaw. Both concerts, although 
given on the same night and within a short distance from 
each other, drew. large audiences. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS. 


The Worcester Symphony Orchestra, Daniel Silvester, 
conductor, is planning an ambitious series of concerts for 
this season. Rehearsals began Sunday and will continue 
weekly throughout the winter. The public will be admitted 
to them and suggestions as to program and numbers to be 
played will be welcomed by Conductor Silvester. An- 





nouncement of the works to be presented this winter is 
withheld for the present. 


Boston PIANIST AT CONSERVATORY. 


Daniel Hultman, one of the members of the Hultman 
Concert Company, which gave-a series of concerts in New 
England during the summer, has been engaged to sing in 
New Haven, October 3, at the Apollo Club concert. The 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra will play. Marie Sunde- 
lius also will be a soloist. 

A new member of the faculty at the Hultman-McQuade 
Conservatory of Music, is Louis Schalk, of Boston, who 
will work with Albert Morosini in the vocal department. 
Mr. Schalk was director of the music department of the 
Worcester Woman’s Club last year. Pau Perry. 





Marion T. Marsh Opens Season. 


Marion T. Marsh, the young American concert harpist, 
reopened her studio at 769 Carroll street, Brooklyn, on 
Monday, September 20, where a large class of old and new 
pupils awaited her arrival. 

Miss Marsh spent a particularly enjoyable summer at 
her country home in the Thousand Islands, where the usual 
summer sports engrossed much of her time. 

Despite these diversions, Miss Marsh found time to 
teach several pupils all summer, and to prepare programs 
for her public appearances during the 1915-16 season. A 





MARION T. MARSH IN INDIAN COSTUME. 








MARION T. MARSH AND SISTER. 


number of these concerts will take place within the next 
few weeks. 

The accompanying snapshots of Miss Marsh were taken 
at the Thousand Islands. The one in Indian costume 
shows her in truly American garb. In the other she is at 
the harp, and her sister is posing for the opening steps of 
a dance, which she composed to the music of J. S. Bach’s 
well known gavotte in B minor. 





Seattle Lauds Whitehill. 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, recently was heard in Seattle, Wash., in joint 
recital with Kathleen Howard, the contralto. Regarding 
theconcert, thére appeared in the Seattle Town Crier of 
September 11 this notice: “A beautiful program it was 
from first to last-and beautifully sung. Mr. White- 
hill, who is a great favorite here, more than maintained 
his reputation as one of the finest living baritone singers. 
His artistry was delightful, and in all his songs, which 
ranged from the popular Prologue of ‘Pagliacci’ to the 
folksong, that he was compelled to repeat, there was al- 
ways a warm musical quality of tone. The ‘Egyptian War 
Song,’ by Henry Hadley, was one of the most striking 





numbers on the program, full of fire and wonderful har- 


mony.” The Seattle Times spoke of Mr. Whitehill as “the 
eminent American baritone, whose fame here and abroad 
rests on his great interpretations of Wagnerian roles,” and 
further stated that his singing of Massenet’s “Touraine” 
provided a revelation even to Mr. Whitehill’s most sincere 
admirers, 





Bruno Huhn Has Resumed Teaching. 


Bruno Huhn, pianist, composer, accompanist and peda- 
gogue, has resumed his teaching activities. Mr. Huhn is 
now located in his handsome new studios at 41 West Forty- 
fifth stret, New York. 
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AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Attendance to Date Exceeds Twelve Million Mark—Summary of Musical Events—Musical Activities in San Francisco. 
S Francisco, Cal., September 19, 1915. 

t the San Francisco Exposition has al- 

With practically two 

» the total attendance credited to the ex- 


have been present at band concerts, etc., including organ 
recitals. The organists make up a roll of prominent in- 
strumentalists, including Edwin Lemare, England; Samuel 
Baldwin, Arthur Hyde, Clarence Dickinson, J. W. An- 
drews, R. K. Briggs and D. Phillippi, all of New York; 


ea issed the 12,000,000 point. 


of 19,000,000, in round numbers, may 


ached \t any rate, the power of music, and the also Clarence Eddy, Charles Heinroth, of Pittsburgh; Er- 

the public possessed by music, is exempli- nest Kroeger, of St. Louis; Charles Galloway, of St. 
largely by the gate attendance in this city. There | onis; W. J. Gomph, of Cincinnati; Sidney Durst, of Cin- 
hour in the day when musical sounds are absent, cinnati; H. P. Jepson, of Yale University; J. T. Quarles, 


palaces, the courts, the band stations, the for- 


ot Cornell University; John Doane, of the University of 


State buildings the exhibition headquarters of the Chicago; George W. Andrews, of Oberlin College; Sum- 
ncessions, the festival hall, and so on. ner Salter, of Williams College; Mr. Davison, of Harvard 

So far the Exposition has had the thirteen concerts of | University; Warren D. Allen, of the University of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in the festival hall, under Pacific; Palmer Christian, of Chicago; Uda Waldrop, Otto 


irection of Dr. Muck; three concerts personally con-  Fleissner, Ray Hastings and Wallace Sabin, of San Fran- 
cted Saint-Saéns; two performances by Paderewski, cisco, the latter being official organist of the Exposition; Dr. 
ital and the other a concert with the Exposition Louis Eaton, of Stanford University; Dr. B. G. Kingsley, 

tra; symphony concerts under Hagemann and others. of England; J. P. McClellan, of Salt Lake City; Harold 
Fully 7 Gregson, of New Zealand; H. L. Vibbard, of Syracuse; 


ooo persons have paid admission fees to hear 


festival hall and several millions of auditors Tertius Noble, of New Zealand; W. L. Farrmann, F. S. 
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Adams and James D. D. Comey, all of Boston; Dr. O. 
Connell, of San Francisco; F. W. Goodrich and Hamlin 
Hunt, of Pennsylvania; A: D. Jordan, London, Ontario; 
Frank Chubb, Vancouver; A. J. C. Bayley, San Francisco ; 
Mrs. A. Stoddard, Portland, Ore.; J. P. Davis, of Joliet, 
Ill.; F. W. Goodrich, of Portland, Ore.; Lucien Becker, of 
Portland, Ore.; H. Schennit, City Auditorium, Milwaukee ; 
Dr. Chase, of Sewickley, Pa. Many of the organists have 
played a series of concerts. 

The attendance at the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs alone totaled 15,000. It is estimated that the attend- 
ance at the October music festival will total 25,000 audi- 
tors, with performances of Verdi’s “Requiem,” “Elijah,” 
the Kreisler concert and the artists’ concerts, with Emmy 
Destinn, Grace Bonner Williams, Florence Mulford, 
George Hamlin, Earl Cartwright, Frederic Martin, Fritz 
Kreisler as soloists; Max Bendix and Emil Mollenhauer as 
conductors; Wallace A. Sabin, organist; the Boston Band 
of sixty-five, the Exposition Orchestra of one hundred, en- 
larged for the occasion, and a chorus of large size. 

Among the significant events of the season was the 
American composers’ concert, when works of the following 
American composers were performed: Horatio Parker, Er- 
nest R. Kroeger, Carl Busch, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Fred- 
erick Stock, Mabel W. Daniels, W. J. McCoy, George W. 
Chadwick, many of whom conducted their own works. 

“The Messiah,’ “Creation” and “Stabat Mater” have been 
performed, with Stewart, Aller and Steindorff conducting. 

The band concert features, naturally enough, have been 
largely attended ; so have the daily and nightly concerts of 
the Exposition orchestra in the Old Faithful Inn, and nu- 
merous concerts of the same orchestra in the festival hall. 

There have been large massed band concerts, three or 
four bands playing simultaneously under one director, in 
one or another of the Exposition courts. Sousa had sixty- 
five performers, the Philippine Constabulary Band ninety, 
the entire season; the Boston Band, under Mollenhauer, 
sixty-five; Thavin’s Band from Chicago, fifty; Cassassa, 
with forty; Pelz, with forty. The Exposition Orchestra 
has had eighty performers during the entire season. The 
Exposition Orchestra will have given close to 600 concerts 
prior to the final closing of the Exposition gates in De- 
cember. 

Notes. 

Mme. Gadski will be in California from November 13 
to December 12, and in Oregon from December 14 to De- 
cember 20. 

Matja Niesseri-Stone, who was the soloist at the sym- 
phony concert in the festival hall, Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 12, caused a sensation by her splendid singing of 
a Gluck melody and recitative from “Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice” and Bemberg’s aria of “Death of Jeanne d’Arc.” 

Olga Steeb, pianist, was the soloist at the symphony con- 
cert at festival hall, Sunday, September 19. The concert 
was conspicuously good. Olga Steeb played with charac- 
teristic skill and finish. 

William Dallam Armes chairman of the musical and 
dramatic committee of the University of California has 
publicly complimented a local song writer, John Leech- 
man, concerning his compositions that were sung recently 
at the Greek Theatre weekly “half hour of music.” The 
songs are very melodious, in good form and abounding in 
sentiment. 

Gaudenzia Salassa was heard at the first meeting of the 
Pacific Musical Society, September 15. He sang an aria 
from “Don Carlos” and the Prologue from “Pagliacci.” 
Redfern Mason writes: “I am prepared to believe that 
his voice is only an echo of the glorious organ that it was 
once; but his art is still young, and he can give a depth of 
meaning to Leoncavallo’s great number that not one of 
our younger singers with whom I am familiar is able to 
emulate.” The other performers were Viola Ellis Krake ; 
Arthur Conradi, violinist, with M. M. I. Myers and Walter 
F. Weazel as accompanists. 

At the half hour of music at the Greek Theatre, Berke- 
ley, on Sunday, September 19 Nelly Laura Walker sang 
Zuni Indian songs, composed by Carl Troyer, of San 
Francisco. She was warmly applauded on account of her 
voice and also her dramatic ability. 

Mrs. Robert M. Hughes, Hother Wismer and Uda Wal- 
drop assisted Johannes Poulson at a recent recital at the 
festival hall. The event was very successful. 

An illustration of the Faelten system was given recently 
by John C. Manning, of the Manning Conservatory of 
Music, at the Sequoia Club, assisted by pupils. The local 
papers speak well of it. 

The Melba season of three recitals was opened on the 
afternoon of September 19, with a great audience, at the 
Cort Theatre, and with unbounded enthusiasm. The Melba 
dates include September 19 and 26 in San Francisco and 
September 23 in Oakland. The formal program for the 
opening recital in this city comprised the “Mad Scene” 
from “Hamlet”; the aria, “Depuis le Jour,” from “Lou- 
ise’: a Mimi farewell aria from “La Boheme,” an aria 
from “La Tosca” and the waltz song, “Thus Blooms. the 
Rose,” by Arditi. Arrangements were made to repeat the 
same program in Oakland. The closing recital program 
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was made to include “Ah fors e lui,” from “Traviata” ; 
the “Ave Maria,” from Verdi’s “Othello,” and other oper- 
atic excerpts and songs. The opening recital, today, was 
a tremendous success. 

Walter Handel Thorley gave a very largely attended 
piano matinee recital, September 19, at the Greek Theatre 
of the University of California. His selections included 
a caprice by Irene Edwards of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, which was heard for the first time in the United 
States; two compositions of his own, “Written in a Lady’s 
Album” and “Valse Fantasie,” and the Chopin ballade in 
A flat. Mr. Thorley, who formerly lived here, prior to a 
prolonged residence in Europe and Australia as orchestral 
conductor and organist, was warmly welcomed, and _ his 
performance occasioned repeated recalls. 

Davin H. WALKER. 





Aline van Barentzen in Newport. 


On Friday evening, September 17, Aline van Barentzen, 
the young concert pianist, gave a musicale at the home of 
Mrs. Frank Vanderbilt in Newport. 








ALINE VAN BARENTZEN Af THE FOOT OF 
STEPS IN NEWPORT. 


THE FORTY 


The accompanying snapshot of Aline van Barentzen was 
taken at the foot of the Forty Steps, Newport, R. I. 


Spiering at New York College. 


In a recent issue of the Musica Courter a typograph- 
ical slip made this paper responsible for the statement that 
Theodore Spiering, the violin pedagogue, is one of the 
masters at the “New College of Music.” The institution 
meant was the New York College of Music. 


Bristol to Return to Work October 11. 


Frederick E. Bristol, the New York vocal teacher, will 
resume teaching on Monday, October 11, at his studio, 143 
West Forty-second street. 


L. M. Ruben Back Again. 





L. M. Ruben has returned from a prolonged summer va- 
cation to his office at 43 West Ninety-third street, New 
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York, where he is busy in the interests of a number of 
foreign artists for this season. 





D’Aubigne Still Active in Paris. 


Here are some extracts from a letter just received at 
the MusicAL Courier offices from L. d’Aubigné, the well 
known Paris teacher of voice, among whose pupils is num- 
bered Felice Lyne, prima donna soprano, whose successes 
in this country and abroad have been numerous and who 
has just been engaged for Max Rabinoff’s Boston Grand 
Opera Company. 

“T have really done well this summer. But for the ter- 
rible Lusitania disaster I should have had my house full. 
That cut off the Americans, but I have had a number of 
English. At present I have working with me, Misses Koss, 
Klein, Goodenough, Mrs. Dawley, Miss Dawley and the 
English baritone Windram. My pupil Slawson, who has 





A WARTIME GROUP AT THE VILLA D’AUBIGNE, SEVRES, 
NEAR PARIS. 
(M. d’Aubigné seated. with hat on.) 


been singing in Italy under the name of Berici, has come 
back for a second period of study bringing with him two 
of his comrades, Maude Garnett and the baritone of the 
Among others here are Mrs. Smith, Mrs. D. O. 
Hickey and Mrs. Gould. I only go in to my studio in 
Paris three afternoons a week, thus I can give all of my 
time to the pupils who are here in my house at Sévres. 
They are doing finely. I expect to take up all of my regu- 
lar classes in October, and shall have the same teachers as 
before assisting me in French diction and 
coaching. Anna Klein will accompany my lessons as last 
I have not lowered my prices on account of the 
war, but I do give all the pupils in the house daily lessons 
instead of three times a week as formerly. I am in hopes 
that President Wilson may solve the submarine problem 
soon and that some of the pupils who had engaged time 
for this summer will decide to come over.” 


company. 


the acting, 


season. 





Merle Alcock at Worcester Festival. 


Merle Alcock, contralto, who has been engaged to appear 
as soloist at the Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival next 
month, sang some of the incidental music in connection 
with the three Greek plays which Margaret Anglin gave 
receritly in the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, Cal. In the 
resumé of the performance of the Medea of Euripides, 
the San Francisco Bulletin remarked: “The singing of 
Merle Alcock was very beautiful, even if, strictly speaking, 
is did not belong in the drama.” 

While she was in the West, Mrs. Alcock also sang at a 
Wagner concert given by the Exposition Orchestra in the 
Festival Hall of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. She sang an aria from “Rienzi,” regarding which the 
San Francisco Examiner remarked : “There was a vocalist, 
Merle Alcock. She sang Adriano’s aria, sang it with 
beauty of tone and interpretative breadth. 
might hear Mrs. Alcock again.” Concerning the same con- 
cert, the: San Francisco Chronicle said: “Merle Alcock, 
whose pleasing voice added to the charm of the Greek 
revivals at Berkeley, sang Adriano’s aria from ‘Rienzi’ 
with dramatic effectiveness.” 





I wish we 
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Soprano (singing shrilly)—“‘If only I could fly.’ 
Grouchy Listener (at concert)—‘“Me too.” 
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De Treville’s Folksong Collection Saved. 


Yvonne de Tréville, who throughout the year has been 
much worried over the possible loss abroad of her valuable 
collection of folksongs of the many nations where she has 
sung, was this week reassured by a letter received from 
the American Legation in Brussels, and transmitted 
through the State Department at Washington, saying the 
collection was intact. 

During her ten years’ career abroad the prima donna, 
while singing in Russia, France, Germany, Sweden, Rou- 
mania, Hungary, Finland, Poland, Spain, Bohemia and 








YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


Austria, to mention only a few countries at random visited 
by her, has made it a rule to go into the cottages of the 
peasants, the real “folk,” and attend the weddings or fairs 
of the people and to get, first hand, their popular songs. 

In many instances she has had to resort to subterfuge 
to persuade the sly songstress to repeat a phrase. 

Once, following the sound of a beautiful rhythmic chant, 
she discovered a young Transylvania girl selling fruit. It 
was not the much traveled fruit that Miss de Tréville 
wanted, but that song; so, hastily pencilling the five lines 
of a music bar on the back of a letter, she offered to buy 
the fruit if the black eyed Roumanian would repeat the 
song while she jotted it down. 

The prima donna laughs as she tells how each note 
represented a withered apple, bought at a fancy price from 
a sly, but shrewd Roumanian peasant in the Transylvanian 
town of Koloszvar. 

Almost every one of those precious manuscripts has its 
interesting history, not the least among them being those 
sung before King Oscar of Sweden which were taught her 
by Christine Nilsson, the greatest Swedish singer after 
Jenny Lind. 

Miss de Tréville uses this latter song in her famous 
costume recital, “Three Centuries of Prime Donne.” 





Wilbur A. Luyster’s Sight Singing 
Classes Are Being Organized. 





Under the direction of Wilbur A. Luyster, the people’s 
Chevé singing classes will open their nineteenth season 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Wednesday even- 
ing, September 20, at 8.15 o’clock. An opportunity will be 
given on this oceasion for all interested in music, whether 
teacher, Student, artist or any one wishing to be able to 
play or sing, to attend this opening lesson. This is*given 
to show the simplicity of the Galin-Paris Chevé system, 
taught by Mr. Luyster in these classes, and will enable 
every one present to sing at sight from the staff and also 
to sing and carry either part of a two part exercise. 

Mr. Luyster is a sight singing specialist and an author- 
ized representative of this system. He has taught with 
distinct success in the best of musical institutions, being 
for eight years director of sight singing for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, nineteen years with the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, the same with the New 
York College of Music, the German Conservatory of 
Music, and for five years Mr. Luyster taught in and graded 
the Chevé system for the parochial schools for New York 
State, after he had given exhibitions of the results before 
Catholic school boards. The system is now being taught 
in schools all over the country by his teacher pupils. 

The regular courses will be held at the Art Building, 174 
Montague street, Brooklyn ‘(one block from Borough Hall 
subway station), on Tuesday evenings at 7.30, beginning 


October 5, for beginners without voice trial or any ques- 
tions being asked. 

A semi-advanced course, or second year class, will be 
held Tuesdays at 8.30 p. m., also beginning October 5. 

The special advanced class will convene on Thursdays at 
8 p. m., beginning October 7. 

Although in connection with the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, also the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, these classes are open to the public, and any one may 
join who is over sixteen years of age. 

The New York Galin-Paris-Chevé School of Sight Sing- 
ing conducted by Mr. Luyster for private and afternoon 
classes, which has been located at 64 East Thirty-fourth 
street, has removed, because of building reconstruction, to 
220 Madison avenue, between Thirty-sixth and Thirty- 
seventh streets, where classes are being formed to begin 
work early in October. 





W. R. Macdonald Assumes New Position. 


The entrance of W. R. Macdonald into the ranks of 
music managers will be welcomed by artists and musicians 
in Boston and New England. Mr. Macdonald was the 
popular business manager of the Boston Opera Company 
during its entire existence, and‘is now associated with 
Max Rabinoff in the reestablishment of permanent grand 
opera in the Hub, where he has been instantly successful 
in recreating a unanimous and enthusiastic interest in the 
Rabinoff-Pavlowa combination, 

Not content with the activity involved in promoting the 
Boston season of opera, Mr. Macdonald has opened a 
clearing house, so to speak, at Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston 





street, for concerts, musicales, recitals and private enter-— 


tainments, and artists desiring engagements. Questioned 
why he had taken over this additional work, Mr. Macdon- 
ald told a representative of the Musicat Courier: “This 
activity is not one which I have sought, but rather which 
has been forced upon me by the numerous requests from 
artists and musicians to undertake their management in 
Boston and New England. With the opening of such a 
bureau in Boston it does meet a real need, as evidenced 
by the fact that constant demand is made upon me to fur- 
nish artists by persons who naturally turn to one who was 
the business manager of their own opera house.” 

His universal reputation for fair dealing and a large 
social and musical acquaintance should assure the young 
Bostonian manager all the work he can take care of. 
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Artists in Philadelphia Vaudeville. 


In recent years some of the vaudeville stage successes 
have fallen to vocalists and instrumentalists of established 
reputation. Considering this tendency it is not at all sur- 
prising that the Apollo Quartet, composed of Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, contralto; Henry 
Gurney, tenor, and David Griffin, baritone, should appear 
as one of the attractions at B. F. Keith’s Philadelphia 
theatre last week. 

This well known group of vocalists appeared in an act 
staged by Edward S. Grant. Though all have done their 
turn at opera they did not attempt histrionic honors on this 
occasion. Their act, called “A Song at Twilight,” approxi- 
mated the conditions of the concert stage. In a pleasing 
setting of which this title is suggestive, they gave a varied 
program that included the spinning quartet from “Martha,” 
a “Lucia” excerpt, and several selections of a popular na- 
ture. The act was well received throughout the entire 
week. 

During the previous week the Keith bill was featured by 
the first Philadelphia appearance of G. Aldo Randegger, 
a pianist of ability. Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking Upon 
the Waves” and a Chopin nocturne were the principal num- 
bers in his too brief offering. In response to numerous re- 
calls he gave a gavotte in the ancient style of his own com- 
position. Randegger’s art is characterized by a technical 
facility which found no difficulties even in the Liszt num- 
ber. 

H. T. Jordan, manager of this theatre, is authority for 
the statement that nowhere on the Keith circuit do musical 
acts such as these receive so great favor as in Philadelphia. 
This condition is so pronounced, he said, that it is a de- 
termining factor in the composition of the weekly pro- 
grams. 








Albert Spalding to Play in Kansas City. 


Albert Spalding has been engaged to appear on Myrtle 
Irene Mitchell’s course in Kansas City, Mo., in joint re- 
cital with Andrea de Segurola, on March 3, 1916. 





Burton Collver with Wm. Knabe & Company. 





Burton Collver, who is well known to many musicians 
of national prominence, is now connected with the Knabe 
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Warerooms, at Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. He is at the head of the Stoddard Ampico depart- 
ment of the Knabe Warerooms, the Stoddard Ampico be- 
ing an art reproducing piano, which can also be used as a 
regular player piano rendering the standard eighty-eight 
note rolls, or as a manual piano. 





Lucile Lawrence as Others Saw Her. 





Like many other American prima donnas, Lucile Law- 
rence is spending the first summer in many years in her 
own country. That she is happy one will decide imme- 
diately from the accompanying photographs. 

It is interesting to note in the appended notices the re- 
gard in which the Ital:ans hold “La Lawrence.” 

Regarding “The Girl of the Golden West”: 

The part of Minnie was, with niost fortunate choice, entrusted to 
Lucile Lawrence. This artist seemed created for the strong Belasco 
drama, which she has really made a specialty. She succeeded in 
obtaining effects of real tragic power worthy of the greatest living 
actresses. Her voice, of the very highest quality, is used by her 


LUCILE LAWRENCE CANOEING. 





LUCILE LAWRENCE IN THE GARDEN. 


with great mastery and profound sentiment, full of and 
sweetness alternated in a most knowing manner in 
always limpid, colorful and intensely expressive. 
stowed on her its warmest, most affectionate 


festations of appreciation.—Idiale, of Novara. 


power 
her singing; 
The public be- 
and deserved mani 


All the weight of the opera falls on the shoulders of the protagon- 
ist, and the tessitura of the part could not possibly be more difficult. 
Lucile Lawrence succeeded in doing all anyone could possibly do 
with the role vocally. Her voice, of beautiful timbre, caressing and 
pure, always finds its way to the hearts of the spectators. Dra- 
matically the part of Minnie could not have been bettered. La 
Lawrence penetrated all the complicated psychology of the heroine 
whom she had to represent, and in the tragic and terrible poker 
scene she knew how to communicate desperation, martyrdom and 
finally the convulsive joy of the soul of Minnie to her public.— 
Provincia, of Cremona. 


Regarding appearances during the Verdi Centenary: 

The dramatic duet of the second act quickly revealed the great 
value of the two interpreters, Lucile Lawrence and Marguerita 
d’Alvarez, as Aida and Amneris—two artists who certainly do not 
need presentation, because their names have already risen high on 
the wings of Fame. On the banks of the Nite, in the fantastic 
moonlit grove, we actually felt the tumultuous passion in the soul 
of Aida interpreted with majestic art by La Lawrence. She sang 
magnificently the aria “O patria mia” and with Polese gave the 
dramatic scene between Aida and Amonasro in a marvelous manner. 
—Cronaca Pre Alpina, of Varese. 





BLANCHE MANLEY 


LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
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The Russian Violinist 
“Not only a master of technic, but a genuine musician.”— 
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W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun. 
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Address, Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 55th St... New York 
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“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
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Symphony Audience 
Miss Schnitzer GivesRemarkable 


Demonstration of Virtuosity in 
Liszt’s E. Flat Concerto 


Yesterday afternoon a Boston 
Symphony audience in Sym- 
Hall was treated to the 

of Dr. 





timate pi res 
Muck'’s masterly interpretation 
of Beeth ‘8 fou ymp! y 
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which was co! 
rto by M ir 
maine Schnitzer, Misa Sch 


Provided the patrons of 
conce with re sen- 
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they were, 
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SALT LAKE CITY’S FAREWELL TO JONAS. 


Alberto Jonas Féted. 





When Alberto Jonas left Salt Lake City recently, where 
he held summer classes for two months, his going was at- 
tended with signal honors, as will be seen from the pic- 
tures shown herewith. One of them represents the Jonas 
pupils together with the city band, which serenaded the 
departing master, and the other represents the banquet 
table where he was dined and toasted royally, following 
the more formal exercises which marked the day’s pro- 
ceedings. The Jonas p’ano course in Salt Lake City was 
one of the most important educational movements ever 
fostered there. Mr. Jonas will return to the Mormon 
State next summer, where a tremendous class already is in 
prospect for him. At the present moment the busy peda- 





BANQUET TABLE SHOWING THE NAME “JONAS” IN 
THE REAR. 


The letters, made of flowers, were six feet high. 


gogue is teaching at the von Ende School of Music and 
instructing several dozen private pupils as well. 

At the banquet fifty-four musicians handed him a scroll 
which they had signed. It read: 
“To Jonas 4 Peer 

“We are full of appreciation of the wonderful genius 
and the masterful soul so ripe and beautiful in its perfected 
stage of mortal existence. We are thirsting to drink of 
the atmosphere which such power gives off. To be in the 
presence and enjoy the association of one whose pulse 
and human soul reach out and join the throb of eternity 
is a privilege which fills every heart with a deep sense of 
gratification. We, as students of the divine art, worship 
at the shrine of such consummate mastership, whose influ- 
ence is an inspiration and lifts us higher and higher until 
we too may feast in perfect harmony with the world of 
art. 

“Believe us, we are indeed proud of the privilege to as- 
sociate with you and ever will remember Alberto Jonas, 


whose activity here will live and thunder down thru the 
ages of time.” 





MUSIC IN PORTLAND, ORE. 
p 445 Sherlock Building, } 
ortland, Ore., September 18, 1915. 

Portland’s music season opened on Tuesday evening, 
September 14, when Katherine Ward Pope, an Oregon girl, 
appeared in recital at the Hotel Multnomah. Her program 
included groups of French, German, Italian and English 
songs. Mrs. Pope’s interpretations were scholarly and met 
with the enthusiastic approval of the large audience. She 
presents a charming picture as she sings Mrs. Pope, who 
was formerly at the head of the vocal department of the 
University of Oregon, has been studying for grand opera 
in New York, where she has a number of concert engage- 
ments for this season. Florence McMillan, pianist, of 
New York, assisted. She proved to be a musician of 
worth. Mrs. John Claire Monteith managed the recital. 

These organizations resumed rehearsals this week: The 
Apollo Club (seventy-five male voices), William H. Boyer, 
cirector ; Portland Amateur Orchestral Society (forty-five 
instruments), William Wallace Graham, conductor; Or- 
pheus Male Chorus (forty-six voices), William Mansell 
Wilder, director, and the Portland Oratorio Society, E. 
Maldwyn Evans, director. 

Steers & Coman, the enterprising local managers, have 
booked the following attractions for their fifteenth annual 
series of subscription concerts: Fritz Kreisler (Septem- 
ber 27), Emmy Destinn, the Kneisel Quartet, Johanna 
Gadski and Moriz Rosenthal. 

W. Gifford Nash, a Portland pianist, has been appointed 
dean of the music department of the Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Mont. Aaron H. Currier, also of Port- 
land, will take charge of the vocal school of that institu- 
tion. Portland will miss these progressive musicians. 

G. E. Griffith, who was recently united in marriage to 
Olga Golberg, composed his own wedding march. Mr. 
Griffith is secretary of Eilers Music House. Dr. Emil 
Enna, pianist, conducted the orchestra, which played the 
wedding march. The writer wishes Mr. and Mrs. Griffith 
much joy. 

The MacDowell Club (Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke, 
president) will open the season on Tuesday afternoon, 
September 21, when Marion Bauer, of Portland and New 
York, will offer a program of her compositions. 

Among the rising young singers of Portland must be 
mentioned Mrs. R. W. Schmeer, a pupil of Delia M. Va- 
leri, New York. 

Dr. Emil Enna, pianist, and Charles South, violinist, are 
occupying their new studio, 617 Eilers Building. 

The first concert of the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
this season will take place on Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 17. 

Jeanne Jomelli, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York, has opened a vocal studio at 245 
Douglas place, Portland. 

Kathleen Lawler, soprano, who has been passing her 
vacation here, will leave this evening for New York. 

Joun R. Oatman, 
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Mefropolitan Claims Anton Hotf. 


Anton Hoff, formerly assistant conductor at the. Metro- 
pclitan Opera and coach and accompanist for Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink at her recent concert appearances, spent his 




















A MUSICAL TRIO. 
Alfred Hertz, Anton Hoff, Mme. Schumann-Heink. 


summer with Mrs. Hoff at Grossmont, Cal., near the fa- 
mous diva’s home, where she prepared her season’s pro- 
grams with Mr. Hoff’s invaluable musical aid. At the 
recent big festivals in Los Angeles and San Francisco, the 
Hoff accompanying and orchestral conducting resulted in 
such distinct individual triumphs for him that he was in- 
vited to conduct a “Schumann-Heink festival” at San 
Francisco in January, 1916. 

It was Mme. Schumann-Heink’s great desire to engage 
Mr. Hoff as her assistant for this entire season, but Giulio 





AN ARTISTIC DUO. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink and Anton Hoff. 

Gatti-Casazza refuses positively to annul or modify the 
young conductor’s contract with the Metropolitan, and 
consequently he is able to remain with Mme. Schumann- 


Heink only until November, ending his tour with her at 


the New York recital. Following his return to this city 
Mr. Hoff will resume his baton work and devote himself 
also to coaching in Lieder and operatic repertoire, with 
Wagner as a specialty. In that master’s compositions Mr. 
Hoff is particularly authoritative, for he took directorial 
part in the Bayreuth rehearsals and performances and is 
as conversant with the intricacies of the Wagner texts as 
he is with the scores of Richard [. As a warrant of the 
esteem in which Mr. Hoff is held at Bayreuth it need only 
be mentioned that he is in ac:ive correspondence with Sieg- 
fried Wagner and received a missive from him as recently 
as last week. 

That Mr. Hoff’s importance is recognized generally 
among the concert artists is proved by the fact that Me- 
lanie Kurt not long ago sent to Chicago for him (where 
he was spending a few weeks) to join her at her summer 
home in Norfolk, Conn., in order to prepare her concert 
programs with him for the coming winter. Vera Barstow, 
the violinist, wished to engage Mr. Hoff as her regular ac- 
companist, but he could not*accept owing to Metropolitan 
Opera obligations. 

Applications for coaching hours and terms with Mr. Hoff 
should be addressed to him care of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The accompanying snapshots were taken on the occa- 
sion of the recent Bethoven Festival at San Francisco. 


Mrs. Snyder and Her Teacher Pupil. 


The accompanying picture of Mrs. Frederick Snyder, 
the well known St. Paul voice teacher and impresaria, and 





AT THE LEFT, MRS. SNYDER, OF THE VANNINI SCHOOL, 
AND MRS. E. R. EDGERTON, OF SANDPOINT, IDAHO, 
WHO HAS BEEN STUDYING THE VANNINI METHOD 


Mrs E. 
Mrs. Snyder’s country home, “The Cross Roads,” just out- 
side of St. Paul. 
class in Idaho, is visiting with relatives in St. Paul, and 


R. Edgerton, of Sandpoint, Idaho, was taken at 
Mrs. Edgerton, who has a successful 


has been taking advantage of this opportunity to study 
with Mrs. Snyder. 
ing at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music under the late 
Clara Baur.. She will spend the month of October in New 
York and will continue her coaching under an instructor 


She received part of her earlier train- 


recommended by Mrs. Snyder. 


Princess Theatre to Be Used as Concert Hall. 


Under the auspices of the Music League of America, 
the directors of which are Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Willard Straight and Rudolf E. F. 
Flinsch, the Princess Theatre, New York City, will be 
used as a concert hall to a large extent this season. Vocal 
and instrumental concerts, one act operettas and educa- 
tional lectures Sy well known artists have already been 
arranged. Among the artists now under the direction of 
the Music League of America who will appear at the 
Princess Theatre under this new arrangement are: May 


Peterson, Edna Dunham, Sara Gurowitsch, Paul Reimers, 
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GOGORZA 


STAR MALE SOLOIST 
MAINE FESTIVAL OCT. 7-13 


AMONG HIS OTHER ENGAGEMENTS ARE: 
RECITALS IN 


Boston, OCT. 25 -- New York, NOV. 8 
Chicago, DEC. 2 
Pacific Coast Tour January pir or February 
Now Booked 
New Orleans, March 27 


For Dates Apply Exclusively to 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., New York 
































David Hochstein, David Sapirstein, Salvatore de Stefano, 
Alfred Ilma, Greta Torpadie and Einar Linden. 

In order not to conflict with the regular performances 
and rehearsals held at the Princess Theatre, all open dates 
and information regarding the service of the theatre in 
capacity may be obtained at the offices of the 
Hall, New York 


its new 


Music League of America, in Aeolian 


City. 


Katharine Goodson’s Versatility. 


No greater versatility could be required of an artist than 
in the interpretation of two works of such different caliber 
as the piano concertos of Grieg in A minor and the Brahms 
It is on record that Katharine Goodson has 
latter 


The Grieg concerto was, 


in D minor. 


had no less remarkable success with the than she 


always has had with the former. 
in fact, the work which she played at her brilliant debut 
in this country, at a Boston Symphony concert. She dis 
plays the qualities required for the rugged grandeur, the 
breadth and the deep feeling of the Brahms work in no 
less a degree than she possesses the poetic imagination and 


romance which the Grieg concerto demands. Miss Good 

















KATHARINE GOODSON AND HER HUSBAND, ARTHUR 
HINTON, IN THE MUSIC ROOM OF THE COUNTRY 
HOUSE NEAR LISBON, N. H., WHERE THEY HAV! 
BEEN SPENDING THE SUMMER MONTHS 


son will be heard in the great Brahms opus during the 
coming season, both at the Cincinnati Symphony concerts 
and in Detroit. 

must go, the 


New York 


The chin has become unfashionable and 


fashion doctors say. But its music will linger. 


Evening Sun. 
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Management: 
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kes bot regards quality and price. 
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Celebration at Hague. 


17 was the fourteenth anniversary of the mar- 
\ 


and Mrs. Oscar Seagle, and an occasion 
on Lake George, found time 
In the evening the “Vil- 
, in the busy season does prosaic duty 
wagon—was decorated with wild flowers 
and lighted and lanterns. The 


re placed in the chariot, drawn through the 


at Hague, 


g manner. 


with candles 
procession made up of pupils and friends and 
he ech After the procession there was a 
across the lake and an outdoor supper around 
nding the many good time life is not all 
in the Seagle colony, for there is a tremendous 
ious musical work done. 
photograph shows a group of Mr. 


At the left hand corner 


mpanying 

and their friends 
is Rosina Van Dyk Hagemann, of the 
middle of the 


Richard Hagemann, of the same 


Opera Company, and in the 


husband 


Trabadelo Returns to Paris. 


known Parisian vocal teacher, Marquis de 


summer home in San 
pain, ever outbreak of the war, is 
his Paris home in the middle of October. Mar- 

delo, who is known as the teacher of- many 
best known artists, and to whom Mary Garden 


has been at his 


since the 


immer for her special vocal work, does not 
1 large class this coming season on account of 
foreign students in Europe, but will be at 


al all winter for such pupils as may chance 


A Favorite Capital City Soprano. 


Lawson, soprano, of Washington, 
a favorite the better educational institu- 

f the East and South, some of them being Prince- 
ersity West 
Seminary, Mount Vernon Seminary, Virginia 
chool, 

ion to appearances at musicales in the White 

many select clubs, she has been heard with the 


a Naspar 


among 
Virginia University, Hood College, 
Ogontz School, Converse College, 
lelphia Orchestral Orchestra no less than six times, 


Society the 
Richmond three times, with the Arundell 


Washington Choral four times, 


Club of 


SEAGLE PUPILS AND FRIENDS AT HAGUE, ON LAKE GEORGE. 


Club of Baltimore, the Orpheus-Club of Philadelphia, the 
Friday Morning Music Club of Washington, the Browning 
Society of Philadelphia, the Trio Club of Scranton, Pa. 
Among her other appearances may be mentioned the 
United States Marine Band, the Richmond Choral Society, 
at both May Festival and in recital at Hagerstown, Md., 
the silver jubilee of the Thalia Maennerchor and the 
golden jubilee of the Germania Maennerchor, both Balti- 
more societies, and many others. 





Christine Schutz Endorsed by Various Societies. 


Walter R. Anderson, manager of Christine Schutz, so- 
prano, has received many letters regarding the excellent 
work of this young artist in various sections of the East. 
This is what Jules Jordan, musical director of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Arion Society, wrote to Mr. Anderson: 

You certainly have a treasure in Miss Schutz. Her voice is a 
remarkably good one and her singing most artistic and satisfactory. 
I congratulate you that you have found so fine a singer. 

After Miss Schutz’s appearance last December with the 
Troy Choral Society of Troy, N. Y., A. W. Harrington, Jr., 
president of the club, wrote: 

It is a pleasure to tell you that Miss Schutz’s singing of “The 
Troy Choral Society was eminently satisfactory. 


Messiah” with the 


Still another commendatory note concerning Miss 














MRS. FREDERIC MARTIN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Tu 


New York Studio: 


Summer Class at Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
Mrs. Martin is sixth from right, top row. 


532 West 111th Street 














Schutz is signed by R. H. Heussler, president of the Buf- 
falo Orpheus Club, which reads as follows: 


I want to say that Miss Schutz p'eased the Orpheus people im- 
mensely. She is a good artist and ought to prove a winner. I 
trust she will sing here in Buffalo again. 





The Flonzaleys Continue Daily Practice. 


At present the members of the Flonzaley Quartet are rus- 
ticating and rehearsing at Lake Placid, N. Y., and will 
continue their daily practice until the opening of their sea- 
son, early in November. 

After their return to America the members of this quar- 
tet spent a fortnight in Pike County, Pa., where each had 
a bungalow with an additional one for a practice room. 
As a kind of peace offering to the other cottagers for their 
patience during the long hours of practice, the quartet 
gave a little concert at the hotel, which was most success- 
ful. The following day one of the members of the quartet 
was accosted by an enthusiastic admirer of the work of 
the quartet, who turned out to be the laundress. She de- 
clared that she and her friends in the kitchen were de- 
lighted with the concert. 





Saenger to Resume Teaching, October 1. 


Oscar Saenger will reopen his studio October 1. He 
has been spending his summer on a farm in Connecticut 
and also motoring in the Berkshires and the White Moun- 
tains. It is well known that Mr. Saenger is one of the 
busiest men in the musical profession. His many pupils 
during the season enforce upon him long hours of indoor 
activity, and hence he recognizes the necessity of outdoor 
recreation during the summer months. Mr. Saenger is look- 
ing forward to another very active winter, at his studio, 6 
East Eighty-first street, New York. 





Mrs. Henry Russell Arrives. 


On September 16 Mrs. Henry Russell, the wife of Henry 
Russell, the former manager of the late Boston Opera 
Company, arrived in New York. She has been singing 
for the past nine months in London and Paris for the 
benefit of the wounded soldiers and has had tremendous 
success. She will undertake a tour of this country with 
a unique program of songs to her own guitar accompani- 
ment. Her repertoire comprises songs in English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian and German. Mrs. Russell will 
sing under the name of Nina Varesa. 





Ernest Hutcheson’s Playing. 


A player “of clean, fluent technic, and a musician whose 
intellectual quality is paired with fine sensibility,” is the 
way in which the New York Sun characterizes the work 
of Ernest Hutcheson, the Australian pianist. Mr. Hutche- 
son created a deep impression upon the music lovers of the 
metropolis last season and they are looking forward with 
anticipation to his appearances in this country during the 
winter. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 
Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 
Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade. 


In Paris the next Prix de Rome will be contested 

for only by women. 
ee os 

Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chicago Opera, is 
expected to sail for America about October 13. At 
present he is in Salsomaggiore, Italy. 

rk So 

There is a Society of the Friends of Musik (a 
clumsy translation from the German) in New York. 
What for? Is any one an enemy of music? 

aneniorenipometcntenee 

Mme. Melba closed her San Francisco series of 
concerts successfully on September 26 with a re- 
cital before a crowded and enthusiastic house. 

Oe 

Enrico Caruso is reported to have arrived in Mi- 
lan from South America, and the same information 
source says that he will sail for New York on Octo- 
ber 4. 

—_©—__——_— 

In this country, too, the “scrap of paper” method 
seems to have its adherents—at least that is what 
those artists say who had contracts with the bank- 
rupted Boston and Chicago Opera Companies. 

one 





New works promised for performance at the 
Leipsic Opera are Waldemar von Baussnern’s “Her- 
bort und Hilde,” Bittner’s “Der Bergsee,” Lindner’s 
“The Master Thief,’ and Ritter’s “Der faule 
Hans.” 

ea Sa 

The Strassburg Opera will reopen despite the war 
and the nearness of the city to the Franco-German 
battle front. Local novelties planned for early pro- 
duction are Strauss’ “Elektra,” Bruch’s “Loreley” 
and Schumann’s “Genoveva.” 

ae 

It is not unlikely that there will be some special 
Wagner festival performances in California next 
spring. San Diego is spoken of as the place for the 
“American Bayreuth,” and Mme. Schumann-Heink 
is understood to be one of the moving spirits of the 
undertaking which is reported to be backed by lead- 
ing California capitalists. 

— +6 


According to William J. Guard, press representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan Opera, who arrived from 
Europe last week, Arturo Toscanini has not yet 
made up his mind definitely whether or not he de- 
sires to return to America this season. Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, says Mr. Guard, will sail shortly for 
this country. New singers engaged are Mme. Bar- 
rientos, coloratura soprano ; Giuseppe de Luca, bari- 
tone; Erman Zarska, dramatic and lyric soprano; 
Ida Cajetti, lyric soprano; Flora Perini, mezzo 
soprano, and Giaccomo Damacco, tenor. The Serge 
Diaghileff Russian Ballet is to be brought to the 
Metropolitan from Petrograd in January. The 
opera season will last twenty weeks, followed by 
four weeks of Russian ballet. 


HO 


In another part of this issue there appears an 
article by Charles Bowes, called “Quality, Power 
and Color—Three Phases of Singing.” Mr. Bowes, 
who was one of the long established American 
teachers in Paris compelled to return to America 
by the outbreak of the war, first attracted attention 
outside of his own studio through the address on 
“Optimism,” which he delivered at the annual ban- 
quet of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation last May, and which was printed in the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. At the convention of the same as- 
sociation in June, Mr. Bowes read a paper on “Tone 
Production,” which also was printed in this paper 
and attracted widespread notice. The present arti- 
cle, couched in simple, straightforward, untechni- 
cal terms, will be read with great interest alike by 
vocal teacher and pupil. The experience and knowl- 
edge gained by Mr. Bowes in six years spent in the 


French capital as pupil of and assistant teacher to 
Jean de Reszke makes what he has to say on these 
subjects of special interest and value. 
PEST CAN 
At Liverpool the Philharmonic concerts will be 
conducted this winter by Sir Henry Wood, Wassily 
Safonoff, Landon Ronald, Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Emil Mlynarski and Camille Chevillard. 
etched eniieiin 
The 1915-16 American tour of Moriz Rosenthal, 


the pianist, has been canceled, according to advices _ 


furnished to the Musica Courier by his man- 
agers. The reason given is that the artist was un- 
able to obtain a safe conduct, and feared detention 
by the English authorities in any attempt on his 
part to reach this country via the northern steamship 
lines. Although born in Roumania, Rosenthal is an 
Austrian subject. 
—_<>—_——_ 

Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the MusicaL 
CouRIER, is on a tour embracing the following cities : 
Cincinnati, September 30 to October 2; Indianapolis, 
October 2; Chicago, October 3 and 4; Peoria, Octo- 
ber 5 and 6; St. Louis, October 7, 8 and 9; Kansas 
City, October 11 and 12; Denver, October 14, 15 
and 16; Omaha, October 18 and 19; Minneapolis, 
October 22; Duluth, October 27; Winona, October 
29. There will be additional cities and dates added 
in a more complete itinerary to be published next 
week. Mr. Liebling has been invited to make ad- 
dresses in a number of the places to be visited. He 
will be accompanied throughout the trip by Rene 
Devries, general representative of the MusIcaL 
CouRIER. 

en eCeee” kota 


It makes those who know very weary when an 
ignoramus like the one we had to listen to recently 
says: “There is no music that counts in this coun- 
try west of Chicago.” Without detriment to Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Penn 
Yan, N. Y., let us recall that Minneapolis possesses 
as fine a symphony orchestra as one would care to 
hear and also two first class music schools with a 
large enrollment, the Northwestern Conservatory 
and the Minneapolis School of Music; that in the 
same State, at Duluth, is the excellent Flaaten Con- 
servatory, with a branch at Superior, Wis.; that 
Los Angeles has one of the most thorough and 
progressive musical institutions in this country in 
the shape of the Von Stein Academy of Music; that 
the same city has an orchestral conductor of note 
in Adolf Tandler, a choral leader of wide repute 
in Joseph Dupuy, a cellist of exceptional solo gifts 
in Axel Simonsen, and a tenor of national reputa- 
tion in Roland Paul; that San Francisco is about 
to enjoy orchestral concerts under no less a baton 
authority than Alfred Hertz; that the Golden Gate 
metropolis boasts of a Leandro Campanari as a 
vocal pedagogue; that the Far West owns a trio 
of illustrious organists in John J. McClellan, 
Wallace Sabin and H. J. Stewart; that St. Paul 
is proud of its famous voice specialist, Mrs. Snyder, 
and Omaha of its versatile and vital Thomas J. 
Kelley, choral director, singer, writer, teacher, lec- 
turer; that Ogden, Utah, is the home of Joseph 
Ballantyne, who has helped to make the Tabernacle 
Choir of that city one of the leading choruses of 
America; that the Pacific Coast has a quartet of 
managerial firms, Behymer, Greenbaum, Healy, 
Coman and Steers, who import to that part of the 
country all the best itinerant artists of Europe and 
America; that Sibyl Sanderson, Emma Nevada, 
Augusta Cottlow, Emma Lucy Gates sprang from 
the West; that the same section of the country has 
given us a countless number of useful teachers, 
gifted composers—-but we pause for breath before 
we sink in a veritable sea of names, all of which 
by right should be included in this hasty enumera- 
tion. “No music west of Chicago.” What parochi- 
alism in such a self satisfied boast, for of course the 
speaker lives on this side of the United States map. 
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MUSIC COURSES OF THE N. F. M. C. 


The publishing office of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs has sent to the MusicaL CouRIER 
for review a book by Thomas Whitney Surette en- 
titled “Course of Study on the Development of 
Symphonic Music.” “This book,” says Ella May 
Smith, chairman of education, National Federation 
Musical Clubs, in her foreword, “is the first of a 
series which the National Federation of Music Clubs 
will offer to music students of America. ‘The 
Course of Study’ of which this is the initial book is 
designed to meet the present need of music students 
and those who desire to understand and appreciate 
concert programs, even though they may not be per- 
formers.” ‘This is the first attempt made by the or- 
ganization to furnish its own text books. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the work un- 
dertaken by the National Federation of Music Clubs 
and thoroughly conscious of what its successful 
progress means to the development of music 
throughout this country. Thus this first text book 
given out by the organization is of special interest. 
We should be very glad to commend it, but on the 
whole cannot conscientiously do so. 

Mr. Surette’s book is the essence of correctness. 
From cover to cover there is hardly a thing which 
can be challenged, for the reason that the author has 
contented himself in setting forth only accepted and 
conventional views, which can be found in any mu- 
sical encyclopedia or in a hundred other books writ- 
ten previous to this one. Perhaps he has considered 
this the best course to take in preparing a text book, 
which is to break so much virgin ground in music, 
but it gives a pedantic air to the whole thing. In 
fact, reading the book through, it appeared to us dis- 
tinctly dull, not to say boresome. Perhaps used as 
a text book it might be more agreeable on account 
of its very conventionality. 

We believe sufficiently in the brightness and in- 
tellectuality of our American women to think that a 
book which took more pains to start their ideas in 
the right direction, leaving to them the task of car- 
rying out the details of the course as each saw fit, 
would have been more to the point. This book with 
its didactic commonplaces, its uninterrupted flow of 
statements which may possibly be startling in Tim- 
buctoo (though we greatly doubt it), but which are 
primary musical knowledge in most parts of these 
United States, is not, it seems to us, the kind of 
literature which is going to awake or hold the in- 
terest of most of the women who may be eager to 
know more of the subject of which it treats. Here 
is a paragraph from the chapter devoted to Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter” symphony : 

“The form of this movement is as follows: A ex- 
tends to measure 157, B to measure 225, A to the 
double bar at measure 356, the coda from 356 to 
the end. The first theme contains two well defined 
motives—measures 1-4 and 5-9, each of which is 
treated separately as the movement progresses. The 
second of these contains a motive (6) reminiscent 
of the first movement, and this is used immediately 
afterwards (9-12) as a counterpoint. A theme of 
considerable importance enters at measure 19, and 
takes the place of what would often be merely a 
perfunctory transition passage. After further ex- 
position of the first theme (36) with a new counter- 
point (39), still another subsidiary theme enters 
(56) with contrapuntal imitations in the bass (57). 
This is followed by a further use (64) of the theme 
which first appeared at measure 19, after which the 
second theme proper enters (74) in the dominant 
key. The rest of this section is filled with further 
exposition of the foregoing material.” 

This sort of thing is all very well in the harmony 
class of a conservatory of music, but it is distinctly 
calculated to dull the interest of anyone who loves 
music for music’s sake. 

On the authority of Ella May Smith, Mr. Surette 
is “eminent as a musician, composer, lecturer and 





author.” We will let the other three nouns go, but 
do insist that he can hardly be ranked “eminent as 
a composer.” His comic opera, “Priscilla,” is ex- 
tremely poor stuff. Though practically all the bet- 
ter music issued by the American publisher comes 
to our desk for review, we are unable to recall any- 
thing of Mr. Surette’s which would entitle him to 
the adjective “eminent.” 

In preparing further text books, it would be well 
for the National Federation of Music Clubs to seek 
authors who know perhaps less about their subject, 
but a bit more about treating it in a human and 
stimulating manner. 


See Sonne 


SYMPHONY IN MINNEAPOLIS. 





Even the most superficial reader of the book of 
programs for the recent season, 1914-15, of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra must get the im- 
pression that a musician of no ordinary breadth of 
culture could select such a representative list of good 
works of all schools. It is safe enough to wager 
that the name of the conductor, Emil Oberhoffer, is 
not of Italian or Irish extraction. Yet in the pro- 
grams which this same Emil Oberhoffer has put to- 
gether no one can find a trace of partiality for any 
particular nationality. It is clear that Emil Ober- 
hoffer recognizes that the best art is not bounded by 
the narrow confines which set nations at enmity and 
often cause the artists themselves to forget their 
noble mission as dispensers of harmony and con- 
cord. 

The composers under the letters A and B, for in- 
stance, are enough to indicate the catholicity of the 
program builder’s taste: 

Alfven, Avery, Bach, Beethoven, Bendel, Berlioz, 
Bizet, Boehm, Boellmann, Borodin, Bortkiewicz, 
Brahms, Bruch, Bruneau, Busch. 

Throughout the volume German, French, English, 
Austrian, Italian, Hungarian, Russian, American, 
Norwegian, Irish, Danish, Scotch, are intermingled 
in friendly rivalry, and judging from the perform- 
ances of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
New York we have no doubt but that all these vari- 
ous works of so many schools were well interpreted 
by the masterly conductor and splendidly performed 
by the highly trained and capable orchestra. 

The educational value of this broad musical in- 
struction is incalculable. It cannot but do an im- 
mense amount of good to the concert audiences of 
Minneapolis. Naturally German music must pre- 
ponderate during a season of symphony concerts. 
Without Beethoven, Weber, Schubert and Wagner 
no modern orchestra could give a successful series 
of concerts. These four Germans in particular are 
represented on the programs of all nations. Buta 
Parisian audience, for example, seldom if ever hears 
the works of Brahms. Minneapolis, however, hears 
the symphonies, overtures and concertos of Brahms 
as well as the indispensible “Unfinished” symphony 
of Schubert and the inevitable “Der Freischiitz,” 
“Oberon” and “Euryanthe” overtures of Weber. 

We note, too, that Emil Oberhoffer has played a 
number of British works. But on examining the list 
of works performed between 1895 and 1903 by 
Henry J. Wood and his Queen’s Hall Orchestra, for 
the first time in London or England, we find Ameri- 
can composers were represented by one work only, 
namely, MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” During this 
past season alone there were eight British works of 
various kinds on the programs of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The sixth concert of last 
season was devoted exclusively to the compositions 
of Wagner. The symphonies of the remaining 
eleven concerts were as follows: 

Tschaikowsky’s fourth, in F minor; Hugo Alf- 
ven’s third, in E major; Brahms’ fourth, in E minor ; 
Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy” ; Rachmaninow’s second, 
in E minor; Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred”; Brahms’ 
first, in C minor; Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “New 


England”; Dvorak’s “New World”; Beethoven’s 
ninth, in D minor. 

In addition to these twelve admirable symphony 
concerts on Fridays, there were twenty-one popular 
Sunday concerts, at every one of which a symphony, 
or a part of a symphony, or a symphonic poem was 
played. Then there were concerts in the neighbor- 
ing city of St. Paul and various concerts in other 
cities. The activity of the orchestra is best seen in 
the brief summary on page 144 of the program book 
for the twelfth season : 


Friday evening concerts ............scseces 12 
Sunday afternoon concerts ...............4. 21 
Ee ee er re AEG 
Young People’s concerts ............cc00805 6 
Og ee ee on ee 8 
PUN INIIMO Os 2 otc v wie dda dedsc ews ican 3 
PIII 6 Fada Gad ose Neveu eedduwuce 12 
Spee COGN, CITE WOES. iis 5 oes ec cece ceen 99 


Total concerts for season .........cecceees 167 


We do not mean to disparage opera or underrate 
its value as a factor in the musical education of the 
masses, but at the same time we must point out that 
an operatic audience need not be as highly educated 
in music as a symphony audience must be. The 
mere fact that 167 concerts were successfully given 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in one 
season is eloquent testimony of the musical culture 
of the Middle West. No doubt this culture made 
the concerts possible, and the concerts helped to 
broaden and deepen the musical understanding of 
the audiences. If the time is not yet come it cer- 
tainly is at hand when the musical public in and 
around Minneapolis will find its symphony orches- 
tra a necessity and not merely a luxury. 

ne? Cee 


CAN BIRMINGHAM DO IT? 


It is difficult to see how Birmingham, Ala., will 
be able properly to entertain the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs on the occasion of its next 
projected biennial in 1917, which is scheduled to 
take place in the Southern city. The Musicar 
CourRIER already has pointed out that Birmingham 
has no proper auditorium, no orchestra, and no har- 
monious cooperation between its local musicians 
and the capitalistic interests of Birmingham. Un- 
less these conditions are remedied within the next 
two years, the N. F. M. C. may be asked long be- 
fore that time to change the location of its 1917 
celebration. 





In Los Angeles it was rumored at the time Bir- 
mingham was selected by the federation that the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city and the Bir- 
mingham Music Study Club had jointly and formal- 
ly invited the N. F. M. C. to hold its 1917 biennial in 
Birmingham. Inquiry since then on the part of the 
Musica Courier does not establish the correctness 
of that report. However, while at present there 
seems to be some confusion in Birmingham regard- 
ing the whole matter, it is to be hoped that every- 
thing will be regulated within reasonable time and 
that the N. F. M. C. will be enabled to carry out 
its original intention, especially as the thriving Ala- 
bama city needs exactly the kind of musical stimula- 
tion and general artistic uplift which would be the 
direct result of the holding of an N. F. M. C. con- 
vention and biennial there. 

—— -—e  - 


PUBLICITY VALUABLE. 


Publicity in the Mustcat Courter is of the great- 
est possible benefit to European artists seeking to 
book American engagements, and some canceled 
tours might have materialized if the proper advance 
announcements had been made in the best medium 
for the distribution of such information. This half 
of the musical world does not know what the Euro- 
pean half of the musical world intends to do unless 
it reads the news in the Mustcat Courter. 
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MIND AND MUSCLE. 


Alexander Pope, who must not be mistaken for 
Pope Alexander, wrote his famous “Essay on Man” 
in 1732, a year which is also decorated with the 
birthday honors of Joseph Haydn, father of the 
symphony, and of George Washington, father of his 
country. It is likewise worthy of memory that the 
Broadwood piano house was founded in London in 
this “most immemorial year,” as Poe says—not that 
these historical facts have any bearing on this article. 
On the contrary, they show that we can wander as 
far from our subject and wade through as formid- 
able a pile of encyclopedias as any compiler of an- 
tiquarian reviews for the Sunday papers. But what 
Pope said was as interesting as it is true: “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 

We saw this line quoted, or misquoted, in a 
woman’s paper once upon a time. The feminine 
humorist with delicate and inimitable grace had 
changed the word “breast” to “beast.” But as our 
editorial today is not concerned so much with men 
as with women we will keep the older and original 
version of the line, leaving the word “beast” for 
those severer sermons meant for men. 

Pope inferred that hope was the common property 
of all, and often the only comfort of a good many 
of us human beings. He may have had in mind some 
of the lady authors of his day, who were as busy 
then as the ladies are today in prophesying what the 
feminine mind is going to accomplish a few years 
hence when men have been relegated to a sitting 
position far in the rear. 

He may have heard his charming, friend, the Lady 
Mary Montagu, say what the coming woman was to 
accomplish when her education was complete. 

In those days it was female education, not political 
power, that filled the mind of feminine writers with 





nope. 

Education was to make them poets and philoso- 
phers, or perchance, composers. 

Mary Wollstonecraft, who was the mother of the 
poet Shelley’s wife and who died in 1797, published 
a small volume called “The Rights of Woman,” in 
which she thus writes of men: 

“Bodily strength seems to give man a natural supe- 
riority over woman; and this is the only solid basis on 
which the superiority of the sex can be built.” 


Every woman, of course, knows her Mary Woll- 
stonecraft by heart. But the odd part of the whole 
business is that after a hundred and twenty years 
of study devoted to Mary, the women of our day 
should sit idly by and let men retain their physical 


superiority. 
Women, as we all know from the statements of 
\da Dow Currier as reported in the New York 


ribune recently, “have an infinitely higher men- 
tality” than men have. 


Now a mentality that is infinitely higher than our 
own is, naturally, beyond our grasp. But if this 
higher mentality wants a feminine Bach and a Bee- 
thoven not in trousers, why does it refuse to develop 


its muscle? Oftentimes we pass in electrically pro- 
pelled coaches along that resplendent highway of 
polished steel, known in the local jargon of Man- 


hattan as the “Third Avenue L.” Our reflections 
are not too profound or our star gaze too high to 
notice the toiling human beings filled with Pope 
hope. Do we ever see females lifting rails that 
weigh half a ton, or carrying trunks on their shoul- 
ders? Never! They will not become muscular, 


though they know that muscle alone writes sym- 
phonies and music dramas. Even the instruments 
of music requiring strength are neglected by the 
women for the gentler tone producers. If girls 
would devote the greater portion of their time to cul- 
tivating the heroic double bass and the olympian tuba 
they might soon find themselves with biceps fit for 
the composition of any sonata. From a musical 
point of view this infinitely higher mentality is to be 


regretted. Only yesterday we noticed a _ burly 


Handel and a sturdy Balfe or Sullivan unloading 
ponderous kegs of beer from a brewer’s dray, con- 
tinually building up that bony muscular frame 
which has already flooded the world with man made 
music. And all the while a bevy of infinitely higher 
mentalities sat at ease around a neighboring soda 
fountain strengthening brains already too high and 
weakening muscles already too low. 

How we longed to read a page of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft to the soda suckers! Had they been wise 
they would have garnered in the beer to its sub- 
terranean vaults and let the three too strong men sip 
the carbonated nectar to the detriment of their 
muscles and the upbuilding of their minds. 

Was not Beethoven a strong man? He was. And 
Handel? Likewise muscular. Chopin, for instance, 
is often called feminine. Why? He simply did not 
have the muscle of the greater composers. Think of 
the foot-tons of force required to write Bach’s stu- 
pendous pile of compositions and be the father of 
about two dozen children and supply so many breasts 
with eternal hope! No wonder Johann Sebastian is 
called the musician of musicians. He could have 
bent the bow of Ulysses and been an understudy for 
Hercules in some of his undertakings. No woman 
ever will quite fill his place. She may surpass his 
counterpoint and turn out fugues more up to date 
in harmony. But she will never be the father of 
twenty-three young hopefuls—never. 

Rae Crete eae 


TO ADVANCE AMERICAN MUSIC. 


The article, “Music and Our Children,” by Joseph 
Stransky, which appears on page 5 of this issue, is 
one which should and will be very widely read. 
Mr. Stransky says a great many sensible things of 
tremendous and vital interest to parents in America 
who wish their boy or girl to get something more 
out of life than $12 a week over the books or behind 
the counter. Not all of us can earn large salaries, 
but every one of us, if our thoughts are properly 
directed in time of childhood, can learn to get some- 
thing out of music and pictures and books, whatever 
may be the size of the pay check. 

This fact, as Mr. Stransky states and as we know 
from personal experience, is much more thoroughly 
appreciated on the Continent than here. He gives 
concisely and lucidly a few straightforward sug- 
gestions as to how the good news is to be brought 
to the children of America. There is nothing un- 
pleasant in his criticism and only good in his sug- 
gestions. Such an article as this one of Mr. Stran- 
sky’s has in it nothing of the circus nor does it play 
to the gallery; but it does something of real value 
for the true advancement of music in America and 
consequently promotes its progress. 

— 


PHILHARMONIC SOLOISTS ANNOUNCED. 





Twenty-seven days to the opening of the impor- 
tant orchestral season in New York, for on October 
28 the Philharmonic Society is to start its season 
here. 

The list of New York Philharmonic soloists this 
season includes Fritz Kreisler, Arrigo Serato, 
Francis Macmillen, Maximilian Pilzer, Yolanda 
Méro, Harold Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson, Ernest 
Schelling, Percy Grainger, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Pablo Casals, Leo Schulz and Beatrice Harrison. 
Also Olive Fremstad, Elizabeth van Endert, Mel- 
anie Kurt, Julia Culp and Emmy Destinn. A Bach- 
Beethoven festival has been arranged for the month 
of January, at which the Philharmonic will be as- 
sisted by the Oratorio Society of New York, Louis 
Koemmenich, conductor. The two organizations 
will cooperate in productions of the Bach “Mag- 
nificat” and the Beethoven ninth symphony. 

EES ee 

Nuremberg reports that its municipal music school 

had 438 pupils last season as against 413 in 


1913-14. 


THE BILTMORE MUSICALES. 


This season will see a resumption of the Hotel 
Biltmore series of musicales arranged by R. E. John- 
ston and inaugurated by John McE. Bowman. 
These morning concerts have been recognized by the 
elite musical and social public of this city as afford- 
ing an unexcelled opportunity to hear and meet the 
best known artists under agreeably intimate circum- 
stances and the Biltmore Morning Musicales, as they 
are known, sprang into immediate and decided pop- 
ularity almost with their commencement. The sub- 
scription for this season is a very large one, assur- 
ing capacity audiences from New York’s most se- 
lect circles. 

The dates of the musicales are November 5, No- 
vember 19, December 3, December 17, January 14, 
January 28, 1916, February 11, February 25. The 
artists engaged include these: 

Fritz Kreisler. 
Mme. Melba. 
Rosa Olitzka. 
Lucile Orrell. 
Ignace Paderewski. 
Marie Rappold. 
Louis Siegel. 
Andrea de Segurola. 
Albert Spalding. 
Theodore Spiering. 
Andre Tourret. 
Josef Hofmann. Aline van Barentzen. 
Louise Homer. Mary Warfel. 

Giovanni Zenatello. 
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DETROIT LUCK. 


Frances Alda. 
Pasquale Amato. 
Lucrezia Bori. 
Clarence Bird. 
Enrico Caruso. 
Camille Decreus. 
Mischa Elman. 
Geraldine Farrar. 
Mary Garden. 
Mabel Garrison. 
Maria Gay. 





Under the James E. Devoe management, Detroit 
is to have a notable series of musical events this 
winter, consisting of appearances by Geraldine Far- 
rar, October 11; Boston Grand Opera Company and 
Pavlowa Ballet, October 23-24; Mischa Elman, 
October 26; Mme. Schumann-Heink, November 23; 
Bauer-Casals, December 6; Yvette Guilbert, Janu- 
ary 12, 1916; Anna Case-Frances Ingram, January 
28 ; Daighilew Ballet, February 18-19; John McCor- 
mack, February 28; Frieda Hempel, March 7. 

The sum guaranteed by Mr. Devoe to the manage- 
ments of the foregoing attractions is $51,000. It 
would be impossible to place before the citizens of 
Detroit a more representative list of artists and the 
community should support Mr. Devoe royally in hts 
endeavors, for he is actuated not alone by personal 
ambition, but also by a desire to bring wholesome 
publicity to Detroit and to establish it as a cultural 
center of equal importance with the other big cities 


of its class. 
—_—o--—_—— 


NEWARK’S FESTIVAL DATES ANNOUNCED. 


The Newark (N. J.) Music Festival is to be held 
on May I, 2, 3 and 4, six concerts to be given in all. 
This decision was reached at a meeting held Mon- 
day afternoon. The festival will officially open New- 
ark’s 250th anniversary celebration. 

The final date of the closing of the $500 choral 
prize competition has been postponed until Octo- 
ber 15. 





seein 
CHICAGO TO HEAR RABINOFF’S OPERA COMPANY. 


The Boston Grand Opera Company and Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe, under the direction of Max Rabinoff, 
will appear at the Auditorium in Chicago for a 
week, beginning October 4. The repertoire will be: 
“The Dumb Girl of Portici,” “Carmen,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “L’Amore dei tre Re,” a mimo-choreo- 
graphic version of Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and “Otello.” 

ee TAS 

According to a cable which reaches New York via 
Amsterdam and London, Siegfried Wagner was 
married at Bayreuth on Tuesday, September 21, to 
Winifred Klindworth, daughter of the pianist, 
Chopin editor and arranger for piano of Wagner’s 
operatic scores, 
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TOUCH. 


There are several mediums through which the 
painter is enabled to mix his paints. No doubt 
James McNeill Whistler was familiar with all of 
them, but when a young artist asked for information 
one day Mr. Whistler hurled back at him a reply 
which has become famous: “I mix them with 
brains, sir.” 

How many books have been written on the sub- 
ject of piano touch, up to and including the works 
of Tobias Matthay, who describes as many parts in 
a piano key as there are in the inside of a submarine 
and prescribes a different manipulation for each one 
of them? 

The only trouble with all these works on touch is 
that however well written, however accurate they 
may be, the perusal of them, however faithful, can- 
not instill in the heads of the readers that one great 
necessity which, if absent, renders the writing of 
all the treatises in the world completely useless— 
namely, brains. 

Anybody who has the faculty of perseverance and 
is willing to spend several hours a day for a num- 
ber of years making his fingers chase each other up 
and down the keyboard, can attain to a sufficient 
degree of dexterity to enable him to reproduce the 
mechanical features of nearly anything that has 
been written for piano. But that is only the very 
beginning of wisdom. After that comes the time 
when it is necessary to begin to learn to mix the 
colors—and with brains. ‘That is the reason why 
most works on piano touch are quite futile. They 
attempt to teach the pupil how to produce mechani- 
cally effects which are only possible of production 
after they have been first thoroughly studied and 
digested by the intellect. And if the intellect is not 
there, tons of books will be of no use. 

We heard a young lady rehearse the Schumann 
“Carnival,” which she was to play at a recital in the 
evening. She had extraordinary technical profi- 
ciency and speed, but what she did sounded aes- 
thetically no more like the “Carnival” than it did 
like “God Save the King.” She had absolutely no 
intellectual conception of the meaning of the notes 
she played, although she had spent years with a well 
known professor acquiring sufficient technical equip- 
ment to enable her to make an absolute miss of this 
music. It was not the professor’s fault. It simply 
was not in the girl, who had made the mistake of 
devoting fingers intended for the keys of the type- 
writer to those of a piano. 

It is, to be sure, the finger which hits the key, but 
it is the brain that hits the finger. The “touch” of 
a pianist is not developed any nearer the floor than 
the height of the performer’s head. 

ee 
ARTHUR MEES TO CONDUCT 
WORCESTER’S FIFTY-EIGHTH FESTIVAL. 


Since 1908 Arthur Mees has been conducting the 
Worcester, Mass., Festival, and he will again oc- 
cupy this important position at the coming one, 
which takes place October 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Among 
the larger works to be produced this year are Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “New Life,” Bethoven’s “Choral Fantasia” 
and Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade.” In addition 
to the regular chorus there will be a chorus of boys’ 
voices and one of children from the public school. 
In a large measure the success of these festivals 
recently is due to Mr. Mees, since it is he who, 
through his untiring efforts during the year, makes 
possible the presentation of the large works which 
are given. The performances credited of late years 
to the Worcester chorus stamp Mr. Mees as a leader 
of exceptional thoroughness, sympathy and au- 
thority. 





—————~o——- 
WHAT IS AMERICAN? 





In the New York Evening Post of last Saturday, 
Henry T. Finck says: “Edward MacDowell is as 
American as Mark Twain or Bret Harte.” Consid- 


ering that the trio were born in this country they 
are American, but the MacDowell music has no 
typically “American” characteristics nor is that nec- 
essary in order to stamp it as strong and original 
work. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MELODY. 


“When I‘forget to write tuneful things I want 
somebody to shoot me,” wrote Charles Wakefield 
Cadman in a recent letter to another American com- 
poser, Fay Foster. 

Now there is in this sentence quite a bit which 
Mr. Cadman’s fellow composers would do well to 
take to heart. One hears constantly of the lack of 
appreciation in America for the compositions of 
Americans. Who is to blame—the composers them- 
selves or the public, which refuses to greet their ef- 
forts with any enthusiasm? In nine cases out of 
ten the composers. 

It is easy to call to mind on the instant half a 
dozen young Americans who are writing music, and 
very respectable music at that, but not anything that 
the general musical public wants. They are experi- 
menting, most of them, along the lines of modern 
French music—as Mr. Cadman rightly suggests in 
another part of the same letter. They are not being 
themselves and, above all, they are making the mis- 
take of regarding melody as old fashioned and com- 
monplace. Let them take to heart that sentence of 
Cadman’s: “When I forget to write tuneful things I 
want somebody to shoot me.” 

Arnold Bennett is one of the most prominent, 
widely read, and, at the same time, judged from the 
standpoint of literary workmanship, one of the very 
best men writing English at the present day. But 
did you ever read any of his early books, any of 
those near dime novels, those sure and ready sellers, 
which he turned out for several years before he be- 
gan to do his good work and which are examples 
of how bad a good man can be when he sets his 
mind to it? 

We do not advise these young American com- 
posers with extremely modern leanings to write rag- 
time or popular ballads for the sake of making their 
name known, but we do advise them to forget some 
of those theories and formulas which are in many 
cases standing between them and their public, and to 
read thoroughly, comprehend and adopt the idea 
which Mr. Cadman embodies in the sentence quoted. 

Let them write songs or piano pieces straight from 
the heart just as they conceive them. If they have 
anything genuine, important and honest to say in 
their inspirations the public will accept it ; but if the 
melodic flow is not given them or they cannot suc- 
ceed in acquiring it, all the theories of style and the 
harmonic formulas in the world will not enable them 
to write anything which the public will ever listen 
to. On the other hand, the man who has established 
his name and reputation with the musical public by 
means of these simpler melodious works can carry 
his public with him if he wishes to develop later 
along more ambitious lines. It was the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” and the “Bridal Chorus” of Wagner which 
won for him those audiences which today listen with 
joy to the “Tristan” prelude or the “Good Friday” 
music. 

The readers who had pursued Mr. Bennett through 
the lurid pages of “The Grand Babylon Hotel,” kept 
on with him through “Clayhanger” and “Hilda Less- 
ways.” All those musicians who were first attracted 
to Mr. Cadman’s work through the frank melodious- 
ness of “In the Land of the Sky Blue Water” will 
be eager to hear and enjoy his new piano sonata and 
the other more ambitious work which he now has 
undertaken. 

Again we say the nonsuccess of the great major- 
ity of the young American composers is due as much 
to themselves and to their foolish adherence to 
ideals and theories which are of no real value, as 
to any indifference on the part of the public. 


DR. KUNWALD RETURNS. 





Bronzed, in high spirits, and full of energy, Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, returned from his fifteen weeks of 
vacation in the Adirondacks and spent several days 
in New York last week before returning to Cincin- 
nati. While here he discussed his Cincinnati plans 
for the new season and told a MusicaL Courier 
representative that, as usual, the orchestral pro- 
grams would consist preponderatingly of the clas- 
sics, with a projected sprinkling of novelties. “I 
say ‘projected,’” explained Dr. Kunwald, “because 
owing to war conditions 1 am not certain whether 
the scores and parts of several of the new works 
will reach these shores in time to make them avail- 
able for my concerts. Among other things new and 
practically new which I plan to do are Robert Fuchs’ 
D major serenade for strings (its composer died 
recently), Rachmaninoff’s ‘Island of Death,’ Dohn 
anyi’s variations, Strauss’ F minor symphony, Si- 
belius’ ‘Okeaniden’ and his first symphony, Lalo’s 
‘Namouna,’ Liadow’s ‘Kikimora,’ Debussy’s ‘Prin- 
temps,’ Dvorak’s ‘Waldtaube,’ and two American 
novelties not yet selected.” Asked about the progress 
of the preparations for the Cincinnati May Festival 
next spring, Dr. Kunwald spoke enthusiastically of 
the outlook. “We are to do a Beethoven concert 
for one thing, with no less an ambitious program 
than the ‘Missa Solemnis’ and the ninth symphony. 
Then there will be the ‘Children’s Crusade,’ the 
Brahms ‘Requiem,’ Wagner selections, orchestral 
numbers, an afternoon concert with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, another with Mme. Fremstad, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.’ The last named is to open 


the festival.” 
——— 


A $2,000 SCHOLARSHIP. 





Henry J. Schnitzer, a prominent banker and music 
lover, with offices at 141 Washington street, a great 
admirer for many years of Mr. Malkin’s activities, 
has donated $2,000 to the Malkin Music School for 
the purpose of enabling that institution to offer full 
free scholarship to six pupils for a period of two 
years. In spite of the fact that Mr. Malkin already 
has a number of pupils on the free scholarship list, 
he feels very happy at the idea of being able to 
realize even further his desire to be in a position to 
help musically those who have artistic ability but 
lack financial means. The successful applicants for 
the above mentioned scholarship, who will be chosen 
by a board of examiners, will have the privilege of 
studying with such masters as Arnold Volpe, Pietro 
Floridia, Artur Argiewicz, Paolo Martucci, etc. 
The examination for free scholarship will be held at 
the Malkin Music School, 10 West 122d street, on 
Friday, October 15, 1915, at 3 p.m. All applications 
must be made to Charles Berger, secretary of the 
school, not later than October 12. 
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FREER AND “‘SEVEN-FOUR.”’ 


A recent editorial in the MusicaL Courier re- 
garding five-four time, reminds informed singers 
and critics of Eleanor Everest Freer’s “Vagabond 
Song.” This is in seven-four time, and fairly 
swings, it is so jubilant. There is nothing artificial 
about this Freer time; any other would not fit the 
words, rhythm, or musical periods. The time is 
past when composers are bound to write so that their 
measures may be divided by two or four. 


a an 
WE WONDER. 





Are there any musicians to whom the aphorism of 
Nietzsche could be applied: “Your desires surpass 
your reason, and your vanity surpasses even your 
desires.” 
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SVARIATIONS 








The Cruelties of War. 

H. O. Osgood, that indefatigable searcher of and finder 
of the humors of music, contributes this: 

“Among the crime® committed during this cruel war is 
the following, perpetrated in all seriousness by a man with 
the appropriate name of Trench. What is more, Mr. 
Trench found some one—a lady, at that, to set his words 
to music; and, what is still more, he succeeded in finding 
a publisher: 

“IT Hearp A SoLpieR SING. 
“T heard a soldier sing some trifle; 
Out in the sun dried veldt alone 
He lay and cleaned his grimy rifle, 
Idly, behind a stone. 
‘If, after death, love comes awaking, 
And in their camp so dark and still, 
The men of dust hear bugles breaking 
Their halt upon the hill. 
To me the slow and silver pealing, 
That then the last high trumpet pours, 
Shall softer than the dawn come stealing 
For, with its call comes “Yours! 
Yours! Yours !”’ 
What grief of love had he to stifle, 
3asking, so idly, by his stone, 
That grimy soldier with his rifle, 
Out in the veldt alone, alone. 

“The absolute exactness of the poet should be noticed. 
In the second line it is the rifle which is grimy; the soldier 
is cleaning it. By the time we get to the last line but one 
he evidently has succeeded in his fell purpose, for there it 
is the soldier who is grimy—not the rifle.” 

No; Because It Draws So Well. 

“Did you know,” queries A. E. B., “that in Los Angeles 
they sell a cigar called the ‘Haensel and Gretel’? Is it 
called that because: it puffs itself?” 

He Is a Brother to ‘‘Selected.’’ 

Germaine Schnitzer says that the many “A Capella” num- 
bers on choral programs made a rural personage ask her 
not long ago: “Who is this Alfred Capella? He must be 
a wonderful fellow to write so much.” 

Villainy Unspeakable. 

“T have yet to meet a thoroughly bad man,” declares 
Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer. How about the 
man who prints theatrical programs and hides the cast page 
among so many advertisements that the playgoer cannot 
find it before the curtain goes up and the lights go down? 
Wandering Jests. 

Arnold Bennett, we are told, makes a great hit with this 
story: “A youthful music student, upon being asked how 
many symphonies Beethoven had composed, replied ‘four’ 
and obstinately stuck to it. Called upon to enumerate them, 
he answered: ‘The C minor, the “Eroica,” the “Pastorale” 
and the ninth.” When we originated that pleasantry for 
our column in the Musicat Courter some eleven years ago 
we did not think very much of it then and we do not think 
any more of it now. But perhaps we are no judge. 

The Later Wagner. 

Enthusiast—I ask you, after Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde,” what? 

Iconoclast—A glass of Wurzburger and home on the sub- 
way, as far as I am concerned. 

The Humorous Viewpoint. 

Sir Frederick Cowen’s “Music as She Is Wrote” offers 
these passages : 

Accent.--Used mostly by foreign conductors when try- 
ing to speak English to the orchestra. : 

Artist—Anyone of any nationality (except British) who 
plays, sings or composes. 

Classical—Anything that has no tune. Most modern 
music is classical. 

Counterpoint—Two or more themes forcibly made to go 
together whether they desire it or not. Two barrel-or- 
gans playing different tunes in the same street are a good 
example of modern counterpoint. 

Festival.—A lying-in hospital for still-born works by Brit- 
ish composers 

Flat.—A very unpleasant way some artists have of sing- 
ing 
That sentiment which exists between two 
prime donne in the same theatre. 


Harmony 


Melody.—An obsolete term. 

Organ.—A very powerful instrument used by composers 
when a big modern orchestra by itself is not noisy enough 
for their purpose. It is an instrument full of very curious 
anomalies. For instance, it is often combined with other 
instruments, but is never “coupled” with anything but it- 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 





self; its “stops” are the means by which it goes on; it can 
“tie” any chord, but has no strings; its beautiful sounds 
are caused entirely by its “bellows”; when its notes do not 
act properly it is of no consequence—in fact, it is a mere 
“cipher”; and although there is a great deal of the “swell” 
about it, it occupies itself largely with “manual” work. 
An organ is very useful as a decorative background to a 
concert hall. 

Tempo rubato.—Part of a bar or a phrase taken either 
slower or quicker than it ought to be. Literally, “robbing 
time.” This is not a punishable offence. If it were, most 
executive artists would be in prison. 

Maxims .— 

“The streets that are paved with gold have few British 
musicians residing in them.” 

“A score in the head is worth two just glanced at before 
rehearsal.” 

“When you have nothing tc say, write it for a large or- 
chestra.” 

“When commissions come in at the door, art flies out at 
the window.” 

Is Peace Near? 

At the Bismarck restaurant in Chicago, our office in that 
city reports, a Parisian orchestra furnished the music 
during the past week to large Teutonic audiences, which 
especially enjoyed the conductor, a young Russian mu- 
sician. 

The European Concert. 

From the Cornhill Magazine comes this piece of war 
poetry by Marion Couthoy Smith. It bears the title “Ger- 
many” : 

O land of music and of dream, 
Your songs are dead! 
O morning-rose, O twilight-gleam, 
Forever fled! 
Now, through your thunder-cloud of wrath, 
We see but frenzy’s aftermath— 
Stark ruin following every path 
Your legions tread. 


Was this your dream—a baleful light 
In stormy space? 

Your soul—a threatening shape of blight, 
With hate-wrung face? 

What madness moves you to rejoice 

In women’s wo—in terror’s voice? 

Is this the music of your choice, 
Your song of grace? 


Now from your shattered flutes we hear 
A long, harsh cry, 
The note of passion and of fear, 
That will not die: 
And ever, on the desolate sea, 
Your shamed and haunted ships must flee 
Child-faces, floating silently 
Under God’s sky. 
Piano Art Revealed. 

On the occasion of a visit.to Alberto Jonas’ studio not 
long ago, we noticed a large steel safe next to his desk 
and complimented him upon the possession of wealth suf- 
ficient to require such a secure and spacious storing place. 
“I have been accused of that before,” said Alberto with a 
quiet smile, “and I know that some of my pupils to whom 
I do not explain the mystery of the safe, must look upon 
me as a sort of parvenu. However, I shall let you into the 
secret.” The artist opened the safe and revealed to our 
surprised gaze stacks of manuscript piled several feet high. 
“For ten years I have been working on two big tasks, the 
compiling of a new system of musical notation and of a 
complete piano method containing all the best elements of 
methods already published and a number of new features 
not hitherto available between book covers.” The piano 
method interested us especially and as we had only fifteen 
minutes to spare, we decided to inspect it in preference to 
the notation work. We are not at liberty to divulge what 
we saw, but we cannot help saying that the projected fif- 
teen minute examination lengthened itself into a three- 
hour seance, every moment of which was spent in fascin- 
ated contemplation of the wonders which the author of 
the method spread before us. We have seen nothing else 
as comprehensive or clever in that line and our acquaint- 
ance with piano methods and schools is a wide one. The 
Jonas treatise covers the whole range of pianistic technic, 
aesthetics and even tricks. It is truly a monumental 
achievement and the publisher who succeeds in obtaining 
the rights of issuance will control not only.a sure medium 
of fame but also a certain maker of money, 


Almanac for October. 
HistoricAL EvENTS AND MoraL MAXIMS FoR SUNDAYS. 


FRIDAY 1—Never put off till tomorrow what you think 
you can work at the day after tomorrow.—-Confucius. 

Saturday, 2—It is announced that Arturo Toscanini is to 
return to New York after all. 

Sunday 3—Oscar Hammerstein discovered French op- 
era, 1004. 

Monday 4—Some New York critic writes that the pres- 
ent season will be “the most brilliant in the musical annals 
of the metropolis.” 

Tuesday 5—Report has it that Toscanini is not to come 
here. 

Wednesday 6—Rumor that the Metropolitan Opera will 
move. 

Thursday 7—It is discovered that two orchestral con- 
ductors have by some marvelous coincidence duplicated 
most of their numbers for their New York programs. 

FRIDAY 8—Resume your old habits and try to get con- 
cert and opera tickets for nothing —Epictetus. 

Saturday 9—Arturo Toscanini is to come. 

Sunday 10—Richard Strauss and Schénberg are de- 
nounced in the press. 

Monday 11—A prima donna first thinks of the idea of 
sending herself flowers, 1312. 

Tuesday, 12—Chopin is called “heavenly” by a boarding 
school girl, 1861. 

Wednesday 13—Arturo Toscanini is not to come. 

Thursday, 14—Adelina Patti announces a farewell tour. 

FRIDAY, 15—A merciful singer is merciful to his ac- 
companist.—Longinus. 

Saturday, 16—-Italians singing in opera with Germans and 
Germans singing with Italians, take out accident policies. 

Sunday, 17—Birth of the man who invented tenths on 
the violin, 1206. He was stoned to death in front of the 
Schoole of Musicke, by indignant students of stringed in- 
struments. 

Monday, 18—Official weight for Wagnerian bassos fixed 
at 240 pounds, 1859. 

Tuesday 19—Orpheus starts the first singing club bearing 
his name, 1621. 

Wednesday, 20—Adam and Eve quarrel about the 
amount of Caruso’s salary. 

Thursday, 21—Some European opera singers arrive here 
saying that they are glad to be back. 

FRIDAY, 22—The Lord loveth a darned liar.—Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti. (See previous paragraph.) 

Saturday, 23—A musician spends money on MusIcAL 
Courter advertising and finds it pays, 43 B. C. 

Sunday, 24—An American composer eats near the St. 
Regis Hotel, 1914. 

Monday, 25—Arturo Toscanini cables definitely and 
finally that he may come to the United States. 

Tuesday, 26—Arturo Toscanini cables: “I was misquoted 
in my cable of yesterday. I wished to say that perhaps I 
shall be in New York and perhaps I shall not. Please 
correct the shameless misrepresentation of a conscience- 
less press.” 

Wednesday, 27—An American composer finds a fifty cent 
piece. Earthquakes everywhere else. 

Thursday, 28—A pianist plays works by Mendelssohn 
and Rubinstein and is remanded to Bellevue Pavilion for 
observation as to his sanity. 

FRIDAY, 29—A teacher is judged by the pupils that 
avoid him—Sophocles. 

Saturday, 30—Wotan out all night for the first time 
since his marriage to Fricka, 6,200 B. C. 

Sunday, 31—Wotan minus an eye; Fricka seen to look 
self-conscious. 





Two Mehan Pupils. 


Hazel M. Lee, soprano, made two appearances with Pry- 
or’s Band, Asbury Park, N. J., as soloist, and received ex- 
cellent notices, not only for the beauty of her voice, but also 
for her pleasing stage presence and clear enunciation. 

Rowena Lanyon, soprano, sang at a recent musicale in 
Pittsburgh, Kan., where she met with great success. These 
two Mehan pupils are a few of many who carry the fame 
of these teachers into all parts. 

The Mehans have settled in their new home, “Cliffcrest,” 
at 523 Riverdale avenue, just beyond Van Cortland Park 
subway terminal, conveniently near the South Broadway 
trolley line to Yonkers. Here is every facility for comfort 
and practical study of the voice. Either Mr. or Mrs. Mehan 
is at their Carnegie Hall, New York, studio daily. 








Matzenauer and Ferrari-Fontana Have Returned. 


Just returned from their summer home at Schroon Lake 
in the Adirondacks, Margarete Matzenauer and her hus- 
band, Signor Ferrari-Fontana, with their two-year-old 
daughter, are now in New York City. The operatic fam- 
ily is staying at the Hotel Ansonia for a few days before 
locating further up town in the new home on Ninety-fourth: 
street, just east of Fifth avenue. st 
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QUALITY, POWER COLOR. 


Their Most Important and Interesting Phases in Singing. 


[Specially written for the Musica, Courier by Charles Bowes, of 
the Bowes Studio, 601 Madison avenue, New York.] 
QuALITY. 

Quality is individual. Many singers with unpleasant 
singing voices, try to blame nature, when they have up- 
set the naturalness of their voice production by trying to 
imitate some of the great artists. Think of how many lyric 
tenors have tried to emulate Caruso! (This is the reason 
that I am against teachers singing overmuch during the 
lessons that they give.) What makes quality? Healthy 
vocal cords are necessary to secure the best quality, but 
that is not the big point. Control of throat and control of 
breath are also important factors in securing quality, but 
not the most important. Resonance is the point, or key- 
stone, in quality. 

The resonance cavities of each singer are absolutely in- 
dividual. Did you ever stop to think of the thousands of 
people that you meet, of whom no two look alike or speak 
alike? It is the same with singing voices. No two voices 
have the same quality, and it is ruinous to the individual 
to try to imitate the quality of another. Imitate the pro- 
duction—yes; imitate the quality—no. 

Hear the best singers, as often as possible, studying their 
production, and style, but don’t try to imitate their quality. 

American women singers in general are taught to sing 
too much on the timbre, in the upper part of their voices, 
lacking the protection and beautifying influence of the over 
tones of head resonance. If you will listen carefully to 
all the great artists, you will hear the over tones in every 
note sung. This is one of the essentials of good singing, 
as screeching high tones, entirely lacking in flow, are dis- 
agreeable, to say the least. Unpleasant singing and speak- 
ing voices are unnecessary, if this point is understood and 
developed. 

To sum up, the requisites for quality are: (a) Control of 
breath. (b) Control of open throat, including control of 
(c) Control and understanding of resonance. 
Don’t misunderstand 


vocal cords. 

The last is the most importaat. 
me. I say the most important, but not the all important, 
as the first two are necessary, and each point must be con- 
sidered in relation to the others. 

Power. 

Power in singing is not breath, but resisted breath. 
Therefore, if breath is resisted, why does it not stop flow- 
ing? It would, if pressure were not given to the breath 
in proportion to the resistance offered to it. 

Where is this resistance? In the vocal cords. 

Can they be trained to this resistance? Certainly. The 
balancing of pressure of breath and resistance gives con- 
trol of power. 

Did you ever see a team of splendid horses which did 
not pull well together? Of course you have. So it is with 
power in the singing voice. Too much pressure to breath 
gives a breathy tone, the vocal cords lacking in balance of 
resistance. Too much resistance of the vocal cords, and 
no tone can be emitted, as the extreme resistance precludes 
all passage of breath. 

Power in singing should not be hurried in its develop- 
ment, otherwise quality will be sacrificed. Balance of the 
two points of resistance gives us control of power, with 
the minimum effort. The training of the resistance of the 
vocal cords is not complicated; in fact, ridiculously simple. 
(In my paper on “Tone Production,” published in the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER in June, I went quite fully into breath con- 
trol, so I will not repeat it now.) 

Cotor. 

We speak of a singer using color in singing. What does 
this signify? : 

The baritone who sings “It is Enough,” from “Elijah,” 
and “Mother Machree,” with the same quality of voice, 
lacks color. The soprano who sings Mimi’s air from “La 
Boheme” and “I Love You Truly,” with the same quality, 
lacks color. The person who recites “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” and “The Goblins Will Git You” with the 
same color, lacks imagination. 

Jean de Reszké says: “Never sing two consecutive 
phrases, with the same color, if it can be avoided.” 

What did he mean? That variety of tone qualities gives 
a more interesting portrayal of expression than the use 
of but one. This is the reason I am against nasal reson- 
ance, which permits of but-one color. What is more un- 
interesting than to hear a person speak in a monotone, or 
sing one unchanging quality? Qualities of resonances form 
the basis for color, combined with interpretative ability 
(natural or cultivated) and imagination. 

I will express it in still another way. Color is secured 
by a knowledge of resonances, with their myriad combina- 
tions, coupled with an imagination to call upon the emo- 
tional center to express the picture desired. 

Faddists there are who claim that diction gives all the 
color. It is not the “Alpha and Omega” of color, but is 
a great aid. 

Color is developed by mentally visualizing, and then ex- 


aggerating, from an emotional standpoint, the thought to 
be expressed. 

The technical means used are diction, control of voice, 
the ability to sing almost every tone in the voice with two 
or more qualities, rhythm and good musicianship. 

Technic is a means to an end, and that end is expression, 
when used in conjunction with color. 





Gerard Will Concertize This Season. 


The many friends, both in America and abroad, of the 
young American violinist, Frederic Gerard, will be inter- 
ested to learn that his temporary retirement from the con- 
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FREDERIC GERARD. 


cert stage for the benefit of his health has been productive 
of the best results. Mr. Gerard will return to public life 
this winter in excellent condition, after a period of out of 
door life in the mountains of New Hampshire. 


Francis Rogers Back at Work Again. 





Francis Rogers has returned to town and is at work on 
his concert programs for the season, during which he will 
offer the public many interesting novelties. In addition to 
his concert work, he will accept a limited number of serious 
students of the art of singing, paying particular attention 
to the selection and preparation of songs and arias sung in 
English, for which his experience as a concert singer and 
student of English diction renders him remarkably com- 
petent. One day in each week (Monday) he will teach at 
the Yale School of Music, New Haven. His New York 
address is 115 East Fifty-third street. 





Hahn to Conduct Arions. 





Carl Hahn, pianist, cellist, ac- 
companist, composer, has been 
elected to be conductor of the first 
concert of the New York Arion 
Society, on November 25. The re- 
hearsals will begin this week. The 
Arion Society is to be congratu- 
lated upon its choice. 





Marie Morrisey’s Bookings. 


Marie Morrisey, the contralto, 
has returned to New York after a 
vacation spent at Nantucket, 
Mass., and she has before her one 
~of the busiest seasons in her ca- 
reer. Since September 1 she has 
been booked in Boston, Provi- 
dence, Bridgeport, Conn. (two ap- 
pearances), Waterbury, Conn., 
Jersey City, N. J., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Maplewood, N. J., Lockport, 
N. Y., a week at the Pittsburgh Exposition as soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, this being her third en- 
gagement with this organization since last spring; at the 
Amsterdam Theatre, New York, etc. 

Miss Morrisey is looking forward with particularly 
eager anticipation to her concert at Wilkes-Barre with the 
Concordia Society, since this will mark her artistic debut 
in the city of her birth. 
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Marx Oberndorfer with Chicago Opera Association. 
































































FE. Oberndorfer has just been engaged by Cleo- 
for the German 
Association at 


s assistant conductor 


: by the 


Chicago Opera 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 
im this winter. Mr. Oberndorfer’s duties will 
with his private classes in piano 
Anne Faulkner- 


interfere 


1 coaching. In connection with 





MARX E. OBERNDORFER 


again this season in opera 
of the leading clubs of the country. 


Wlil appear 


Date of Guilmant Organ School Competition Changed. 


free scholarships at the Guilmant Organ 
ed for Thursday, September 30, at 
the morning, instead of the day originally 
ranged for [he board of examiners is composed of 
Baldwin, of the the City of New 
ork, and Frank Wright, the former warden of the Guild. 


Carl will meet with the board on that day. 


College of 


) William ({ 


lication list is a large one. 





David Activities Begin October 4. 
David, the eminent vocal teacher, announces the 
studios in the Rutland, 260 West Fifty- 
reet, New York, October 4, 1915. Applications for 
His telephone number will 
Mr. David will also 


iy be mad 


A fter 


e by mail. 





116 November 1 





teach in Mrs. Babcock’s studio, 100 Carnegie Hall, on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday afternoons. 





“Lada,” Poetess of Terpsichorean Art. 


Some one has said that “Lada is more than a dancer, 
that she is a poetess of the terpsichorean art—the last word 
in rhythmic plasticity,’ and the same writer further de- 
clares that “her performance is not only dance, but is life 
symbolized. Like intangible music her kaleidoscopic move- 
ments are utterly subjective. To say that she is a visu- 
alized vibrating sound in which melodies and harmonies 
melt into thousands upon thousands of living lines, is to 





Photo copyright, 1914, by Norman F. Butler, New York. 
“LADA.” 


express it mildly.” While this is all true, it is also evi- 
dent that one of her fundamental tendencies is natural- 
ness. A graduate of the new Russian terpsichorean school 
of art, she dances a work with all her body and soul, and 
like the music, her movements are utterly subjective and 
full of vivid impressions. Her dances include the inspira- 
tional and the character, in each of which she is equally 
at home. i 

From “The Dance,” volume ten of Ivan Narodny’s “The 
Art of Music,” the following is quoted: “Among the few 
pioneers of the modern choreographic art, Lada occupies 
a conspicuous place. As different as was Elssler’s art 


from that of Taglioni so is Lada’s from all her contem- 
poraries. Neither does she belong to the stately classic 
school of Isadora Duncan and her rivals, nor to the gyrat- 
ing students of the Russian ballet. Her conception of art 
dance is that it should transform the music into a definite 
choreographic picture, intelligible to the audience. 

“Lada is superior to a ballet dancer, because, as much 
grace and thrill as there is in the technic of the ballet 
dance, it contains little of expressiveness of life, that very 
essence of movement. Technic and leg agility are far from 
being the real art. But Lada’s idea of a dance is 
aesthetic naturalness—to live in grace, movement, poetry 
and beauty.” 





Friedheim Plays at New York 
School of Music and Arts. 





Arthur Friedheim, the pianist, was heard in a character- 
istically interesting and enjoyable program at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Central Park West and 
Ninety-fifth street, on Thursday evening, September 23. 
Owing to the present foreign complications, Mr. Friedheim 
has determined to make America his home in the future 
and Ralfe Leech Sterner, the director of the school, is 
particularly fortunate in having secured this well known 
musician as a member of his faculty, viz., as the head of 
the piano department and as lecturer on musical topics. 

The reception rooms of this handsomely equipped school 
were well filled on the occasion of this early-in-the-season 
recital and the favored guests were especially in sympathy 
with Mr. Friedheim’s interpretation of the numbers, which 
were as follows: Sonata, op. 110, A flat (Beethoven) ; 
“Moto Perpetuo” (Weber); songs without words: “Con- 
templation,” “Spinning Song” (Mendelssohn) ; “Barcarolle,” 
in F minor (Rubinstein); prelude in G, study in A flat, 
scherzo in B flat minor (Chopin) ; “Benediction of God in 
the Solitude,” “Fantasie,” from “Don Giovanni” (Liszt). 

To the delivery of the program, Mr. Friedheim brought 
all that technical finish and detail of interpretation which 
has won for him pre-eminence in the pianistic world. If 
any numbers appealed to the audience more than others, 
perhaps these were the Chopin scherzo in B flat minor and 
the Liszt numbers, the latter fact being rather to be ex- 
pected, since Mr. Friedheim enjoys the distinction of having 
been a favorite pupil of Liszt and has been referred to asa 
“son of Liszt” by several writers. 

To his regular program, Mr. Friedheim was obliged to 
add several encores. 





Lincoln, Neb., to Hear Olive Fremstad. 


One of the most recent bookings of Olive Fremstad is 
an engagement to sing in Lincoln, Neb., on Thursday even- 
ing, October 21. Arrangements were completed through 
Willard Kimball, director of the University School of 
Music, in Lincoln, and A. Lebenson, of the Booking and 
Promoting Corporation, of Aeolian Hall, New York City. 





OPENING OF TICKET SALE FOR TUESDAY MUSICALE AND BOOKING PROMOTING CORPORATION CONCERT 
SERIES AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Olive Fremstad will open the course Monday evening, October 4. 
Convention Hall. 


The series of concerts will be held in Rochester 
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RUDOLPH GANZ, THE PIANIST. 


Rudolph Ganz as a Farmer. 


The accompanying pictures were made on the oc- 
casion of a jollification held recently by the pupils 
of Rudolph Ganz in one of the farmhouses near 
Camp Mary, Naples, Me., where the well known 
pedagogue and pianist has been spending the 
summer and instructing a large class of pu- 
pils. In one of the illustrations Mr. Ganz is seen at the 
piano in a typical Maine rural costume. The figure seated 
on the piano is referred to by the photographer as “The 
Spirit of Vacation Time.” 

Mr. Ganz will return to New York on October 10 and in- 
tends to make the trip from Maine by automobile. While 
his chief activity this winter will be confined to teaching, 
nevertheless he is to play a number of recitals and to make 
some appearances with orchestra. 





The Stults in Demand. 


Walter and Monica Stults, the baritone and soprano 
from Chicago, who are being introduced by Mrs. Herman 
Lewis to the music lovers East and West, are greatly in 
demand for performances of “The Messiah.” They are 
wanted for this oratorio in the coming Christmas season 
at points as widely separated as Yankton, S. D.; Denver, 
Col.; San Antonio, Texas, and Hamilton, Canada. 








Emily Gresser Played for Charity. 


Emily Gresser, ‘he American violinist, played at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on September 25, at a concert that 





marked the return of Yehoash (S. Bloomgarden), 
the Hebrew writer and litterateur, from the Holy 
Land. The proceeds were for the Jewish war suf- 
ferers in Palestine. 

David Sapirstein, the American pianist, cooperated 
with Miss Gresser. 


RUDOLPH GANZ IN COMEDY. 


Samoiloff “Neutral” Musicale. 


The well known singing teacher, Lasar S. Samoiloff. 
whose studio is in Carnegie Hall, New York City, invites 
his friends to a “neutral musicale,” at Carnegie Hall, Sun- 
day, October 3, at 3 p. m. 

The Goodini Trio (violin, cello and piano) will take part 
in the program, and a few of the Samoiloff professional 
pupils will sing. 

Russian “tschay” and German cake will be served. 

The Wagnerian tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Johannes Sembach, and wife will be the guests of honor. 





When Some of Mrs. Lewis’ Artists Open Their Season. 


Eleanora de Cisneros, in Minneapolis, October 18. 

George Hamlin, in San Francisco, October 3 (Verdi's 
“Requiem” ). 

Graham Marr, in Minneapolis, October 18. 

Anne Arkadij, Sharon, Pa., November 1. 








She—“She cannot play without her music.” 
He (sadly)—“But she always has her music.”—Puck. 






OBITUARY. 
Mildred Potter. 


In the death of Mildred Potter, which occurred on Fri- 
day, September 24, America has lost one of its representa- 
tive singers. Miss Potter was operated upon two days 
prev ously for appendicitis, and the suddenness of her 
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Copyright by Frank C. Bangs, New York. 
MILDRED POTTER. 


death is a great shock to her many friends and admirers 

A funeral service was held last Monday morning at the 

home of her mother, 339 West Twenty-third street, New 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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Pupils taught from the beginning to final preparation for the concert and operatic stage. 


MR. SAENGER WILL RESUME TEACHING ON OCTOBER FIRST 


and his Operatic Classes will be formed at the same time 
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CHICAGO MUSIC SCHOOLS REOPEN. 


Over One Hundred Musical Institutions Begin Season’s Work—Musical News of Interest. 
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é Chicago 294 public schools (not including 
the enrollment in these schools reached the 
400,000. The number of teachers 
amounts to 7,013. In this city are more 
music schools, without counting the 
ts and monasteries. In the public 
special teacher of music receives a salary 
) VALE supe rvisor of physical educa- 
il training gets $4,000 a year and the super- 
isehold arts $3,500, The singing teachers (ele- 
et salaries ranging from $1,500 to $2,200—the 
lary being $1,500 and being raised $100 yearly 

aching its limit on its eighth year, $2,200. 
ilaries in music schools are based on different foun- 
leachers are not paid a salary in most of the 
( ! I work 6n percentage. The Chicago 
College, it is said, exclusively pays a salary to 
(American and Bush Conservatories have sev- 
rincipal teachers’ engaged on straight sal- 
it most of the other music schools here do not pay 
teachers salaries but a certain commission, which 
r studio rent and other expenses attached to the 
1 school. As stated above, there are in Chi- 
than one hundred music schools, yet only four 
e have succeeded in winning recognition from other 
State uupils being known to come to those schools from 
the East, West, North and South, but the other ninety- 
f music § ols have remained unknown, even though 


already passed the quarter of a century 
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It is a known fact, which cannot be disproved, that the 
three largest music schools in Chicago are the American 
Conservatory, Chicago Musical College and the Bush Con- 
servatory—largest not only in the number of pupils en- 
rolled, but also in the number of teachers engaged, and it 
might be added in the quality of talent secured by the 
management. In the last few years several smaller schools 
have made big progress. Those schools, such as the Walter 
Spry Music School, Mary Wood Chase School of Musical 
Arts, though smaller in size are comparatively big schools 
and exceptionally well fitted for the students. There are 
other music schools in Chicago which have won in part 
recognition, but due to mismanagement, they have re- 
mained stationary, while younger schools have grown up 
and surpassed older schools. There is to be found in Chi- 
cago among some of the heads of music schools more 
provincialism than in the small communities in the States. 
The heads of those schools are satisfied to be established 
in a large city and to be somewhat locally known. They do 
not aspire to national recognition. They are satisfied to 
exist and do not know or desire to know that existing is 
not living and as long as they can pay their rent and close 
the year “even,” their object in life has been accomplished. 

There are also in Chicago private teachers who call their 
studios schools. Such are not included in the above list, 
as some of those schools of one or two teachers are very 
successful, yet it would be ridiculous to consider as a 
school a private studio, even though some of those studios 
can claim an enrollment far in excess of the number of 
pupils registered in more than ninety of the one hundred 
Chicago music schools referred to above. Chicago music 
schools, though numerous, are not generally superior to 
schools to be found in smaller localities. As stated pre- 
viously, only a few schools in Chicago have gained a na- 
tional or international reputation. The other schools are 
local and as such are generally only patronized by Chi- 
cagoans. As to district schools—that is to say, schools 
outside of the loop—they are successful only when branches 
of larger institutions having the main office down town. 
The other district schools, generally speaking, have only a 
small enrollment, the patronage being limited to a neighbor- 
ing clientele. Several music schools, of late, have tried to 
establish themselves in fashionable districts, but rich par- 
ents prefer to send their children to schools having a repu- 
tation rather than to a district school, which has little ex- 
cept the location to recommend it. It may be added that 
the Bush Conservatory, which is not in the downtown 
district proper, is so close to the loop that it is included 
in the remarks made of the down-town schools. Further- 
more, the Bush Conservatory as well as the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, American Conservatory, Walter Spry School, 
Mary Wood Chase School and several others here have as 
large numbers of out of town students as resident pupils 
enrolled at their schools. Out of town students should 
be especially careful in selecting the school in which they 
want to study before enrolling, and should ask for more 
information than a catalogue, which often does not show 
the drawbacks of some of the Chicago musical institutions. 

KINSOLVING EVANSTON MusICAL MorRNINGS. 


This office has received a very nicely arranged prospectus 
announcing the musical mornings given by Rachel Busey 
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Kinsolving at the Woman's Club, of Evanston. Harold 
Bauer, pianist and Paul Althouse, tenor, will open the 
series on Tuesday, October 19. Marcella Craft will ap- 
pear on Tuesday, November 16; Emilio de Gorgoza on 
Tuesday, December 21, and Albert Spalding will close the 
series on Tuesday, January 18. It may be said that the 
Kinsolving morning musicales at the gold room of the Con- 
gress Hotel which will be opened by Mary Garden and as- 
sisting artists on Tuesday, November 23, are at this early 
date already assured to meet with the patronage of the 
“Windy City.” 


HERMAN Devries’ PupiL FoR THIRD PRESRYTERIAN. 


Clark Shipp, tenor and professional pupil of Herman 
Devries, has been engaged as tenor soloist at the Third 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Shipp has been booked already 
for many appearances in oratorios for the coming season. 
His dates will be published in these columns shortly. 


SturKow Ryper In New ORLEANS. 


A card containing the greetings of Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder, pianist, has been sent to this office from New Or- 
leans. 

ALoNzO MorsBACH WINNING RECOGNITION FOR EXCELLENT 
Work. 


One of the younger singers of Chicago who is rapidly 
winning recognition for his excellent work is Alonzo Mors- 
bach, of the Chicago Artists’ Quartet. 

Mr. Morsbach possesses a bass-baritone voice of splen- 
did quality, good range, and withal musicianship which 
enables him to interpret the various compositions with an 
intelligence which has brought him recognition wherever 
he has appeared. 

Mr. Morsbach was the soloist at the First Baptist Church 
of Evanston, which position he resigned to tour with the 
Chicago Artists’ Quartet. He owes his entire musical 
schooling to William Clare Hall. During the past three 
months he has appeared in various cities, among them 
Sterling, Morris, Wheaton, Libertyville, Ill; Monroe, 
Plattsville and Oregon, Wis. On Wednesday afternoor 
last he sang with much success at a musicale given in the 
Little Theatre. 


LemueLt Kirtsy Opens Srupto. 


Lemuel Kilby, baritone, has returned to Chicago and re- 
opened his studio at the Fine Arts Building. Mr. Kilby 
has an excellent class and is one of the most successful of 
the younger singers and teachers. 

Netpa Hewitt Stevens SinGs IN CLEVELAND. 

Nelda Hewitt Stevens, the delightful artist of antebellum 
songs, left last week to present the opening concert before 
the Cleveland Woman’s Club, and will present her recital 
of the antebellum days in costume. Mrs. Stevens will 
also visit her home in Louisville before returning to Chi- 
cago, where she has many important dates scheduled for 
the coming winter. 


THEODORE Harrison Mortorinc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Harrison, of Ann Arbor ( Mich.) 
University School, were visitors in Chicago last week. 
They passed through the city on their way home after an 
extended motor trip, during which they visited various 
points in Illinois and Wisconsin. Mr. Harrison reports an 
especially large enrollment of pupils this season at the 
university. 

Jessica Strusetyr Locates 1n CHICAGo. 

One of the late comers to Chicago is Jessica Strubelli, 
late of London, England. Mme. Strubelli comes to Chi- 
cago with an established reputation as an artist of high 
order. She was a favorite in London drawing rooms and 
has sung before such notables as Her Royal Highness 
Princess Christian, Princess Louise, the Countess of Ches- 
terfield, Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse, and many 
others. Mme. Strubelli sang last Sunday at the Lake 
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Forest Presbyterian Church. She will open her studio in 
the Fine Arts Building on October 1. Her voice is a col- 
oratura soprano of great range and brilliancy, and, in addi- 
tion to the standard oratorios, Mme. Strubelli has a varied 
repertoire of French, German, English and Italian songs. 


BusH Conservatory NOTES. 


Grace Stewart Potter, pianist, has resumed her teach- 
ing at the Bush Conservatory. From the numerous ap- 
plications for her time, both for teaching and recitals, Miss 
Potter will have a very busy season. 

Mae Julia Riley, director of the school of expression 
of the Bush Conservatory, has returned recently from Cali- 
fornia, where she appeared in the numerous recitals at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Miss Riley opened her fall work with a larger enroll- 
ment than ever before, and her senior students will give 
a studio recital within the course of a few weeks, an- 
nouncement of which will be made later. 

Harold von Mickwitz, of the Bush Conservatory, con- 
ducted his first interpretation class, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22, at 3.30 p. m. 


Epwarp CLarKe WiLL Give REciTaAt SErIEs. 


Edward Clarke has been engaged to give a series of re- 
citals on “Great Song Writers and Their Songs” on two 
of the University Extensions in ‘Chicago. He will open the 
Oak Park course with a recital of the folksongs of various 
nations. Mr. Clarke is teaching in the Fine Arts Building 
this season and reports the largest enrollment that he has 
ever had. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NEws, 


The American Conservatory will open its series of Sat- 
urday afternoon recitals at Kimball Hall, October 2, with 
a program presented by Frederick Persson, pianist, and 
J. Warren Turner, tenor, both being members of the fac- 
ulty. 

A new choral society is being organized under the aus- 
pices of the American Conservatory. E. Warren K. Howe 
will be the conductor. Mr. Howe has had a large and 
successful experience as leader of choral organizations. 

The normal school of the American Conservatory opened 
September 25, with a large attendance. 

Lucy Duncan Hall began her classes in Dalcroze Eu- 
rhythmics at the American Conservatory’ last Saturday, 
with the children’s department. The work has proved to be 
of such vital importance for the development of musical 


understanding that it is regarded by the management as 

one of the features of its plan for elementary training. 
The children’s class under the efficient direction of Louise 

Robyn meets every Saturday morning at the conservatory. 


Tue Macnuses Return. 


Florence R. Magnus and son, Rudolph Magnus, the emi- 
nent vocal teachers, have returned from their summer 
home in Vermont and have reopened their studio in the 
Fine Arts Building. Mr. Magnus, who has had his time 
filled for teaching since the closing of last season, has 
reason to expect a highly successful season. 


K. or C. Cuorat Cius or Sr. Louts. 

A very interesting article appeared in the Church Prog- 
ress of St. Louis, Mo., of Thursday, September 2, headed 
“On the Mississippi with the K: of C. Choral Club.” 

Cxicaco WomAN’s Musica CLusp MEETING. 

The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club will hold its first 
open meeting of the season on Thursday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 7, in the Florentine Room, Congress Hotel. A recep- 
tion to the president, Eleanore Capps-Hostler, and the 
guest of honor, Mrs, Albert J. Ochsner, second vice-presi- 
dent, and president of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, is to be followed by a program given by Mary Ann 
Kaufman, soprano; Miriam Larkin, harp, and Marie Héo- 
ver Ellis, pianist; Tina Mae Haines, accompanist. Karle- 
ton Hackett will make an address on “The Function of a 
Music Club.” The club will give eight concerts during the 
season. This is the second year of the organization, which 
finds it with a continually growing membership. 

SCHILDKRET’S ORCHESTRA ON Tour. 

Sam Schildkret, the orchestra director who achieved dis- 
tinction at the International Lyceum convention recently, 
left September 26 for a tour through the Middle Western 
States under the Redpath Lyceum direction. 


ALBERT WHITE WITH MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY. 
Albert A. White recently sang for Mr. Zeitz, director of 
the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra and was immediately 
engaged for an appearance with rhe orchestra on December 
19. Mr. White will give his Chicago recital at the Fine 
Arts Theatre with Mme. Foster on Sunday afternoon, 
October 17. 


SturKow Ryper Stupio Opens THis WEEK. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, who has just returned from New 
Orleans, opened her studio on Saturday, September 25. 
She devoted that day to students. There will be five 


classical programs for the season at which Mme. Stur- 
kow-Ryder will play each time, and two progranis in the 
Little Theatre. The success of last year’s programs was 
most gratifying, and the standard of compositions played 
was extremely high. 


Notes. 


Heniot Levy’s artist pupil, Marie Kryl, leaves Chicago 
October 4 for a tour with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Thaviu presented his opera company at the International 
Lyceum Association in the Auditorium Hotel recital hall 
recently, when he received applause in due proportion 
to its merit. The orchestra as well as the company under 
his experienced leadership was excellent. 





Frederic Martin Is Singing in California. 


Frederic Martin, the basso, left last week for San Fran- 
cisco, where he will take part in three concerts at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. In addition to a 
miscellaneous program, Mr. Martin will be heard in Verdi's 
“Requiem,” other soloists being Emmy Destinn, George 
Hamlin and Florence Mulford Hunt. These 
which will be of unusual interest will be given October 1, 
2 and 3. 

Mr. Martin will return to New York about the middle 
of October and will be heard in recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of October 28. 


concerts, 





Mme. Riheldaffer Should Be Optimistic. 





Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the soprano, who will begin her 
season’s tour October 4, is booked for five nights a week un- 
til March 30, 19016. Her tour will take her from Manne to 
California and from Canada to the Gulf. One of her early 
bookings is in Oklahoma City, this being her second recital 
there. Surely this sterling artist need not complain of the 
outlook which the musical season presents—but then, Mme. 
Riheldaffer never complains. To be cheerful she declares 
to be her first maxim for success. 





Where Spiering May Be Found. 


Theodore Spiering is at present at Hotel Wellington, 
New York City, where he is to be until October 3. Fol- 
lowing that date he will be found at his studio, 2 West 
Eighty-eighth street. 
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Meta Reddisch Is Available. 


A young American soprano who was winning for herself 
fame in the musical field abroad when the war broke out 
is Meta Reddisch, a New York State girl. She had sung 
at the Royal Teatro San Carlo, Naples, Italy; at the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome; at the Gran Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, 
Spain, and at other leading opera houses of Europe and 
South America. 

“Meta Reddisch, as Gilda, displayed a voice of rare pur- 
ity and a security of intonation far above the ordinary,” 
La Tribuna, Rome, has said of her singing at the Teatro 
Costanzi, and the Giornale d'Italia gave her this tribute: 
“Meta Reddisch, the North American soprano, won a 





META REDDISCH. 


splendid victory as Gilda. Her voice is of great beauty 
and limpidity, and what counts for more, she has been 
educated to the correct traditions of bel canto. The young 
artist’s Italian diction is most commendable and she sings 
with the true dramatic accent.” And of her appearance at 
Naples, I] Giorno affirmed: “Seldom has a San Carlo audi- 
ence, in recent years, been privileged to hear such perfec- 
tion in bravura singing united with beauty of tone. The 
young prima donna was obliged to repeat the rondo of the 
last act at general request.” 

Similar to the above notices any number of laudatory 
reviews of her singing abroad have been published. But 
appreciated there. Since her return to her 
country, Miss Reddisch has been singing a great 
Americans are likewise admiring her voice of 
rare beauty. In the Buffalo Express of September 5 ap- 
peared the following: 

“A few Buffalonians were privileged recently to hear the 
singing of Meta Reddisch, who was the guest of friends 
in this city. Miss Reddisch is the Le Roy girl who made 
a sensational success in opera on the stage of several music 
centers in Italy, as well as in various cities of South Amer- 
She has a voice of rare beauty, a coloratura soprano, 
and this beautiful vocal organ is used with full control 
The war cut short for the time the bril- 
liant European prospects of this young American artist, 
but there can be no doubt of her ultimate success in her 
chosen career in the minds of those who have heard her 


she is not alone 
native 


deal, and 


ica. 


of its resources. 


sing. 

Concert and recital engagements are being arranged here 
for the soprano for this season, as she will doubtless not 
return to Europe during the present unsettled state of af- 
fairs there. She is to sing also at some of the important 
spring festivals. 


Macmillen and the Goldmark Concerto. 


When Francis Macmillen ma: made his debut in Vienna a 
number of seasons ago, he played the Carl Goldmark con- 
certo for violin and orchestra. Macmillen’s fame as a vio- 
linist had preceded him to the Austrian capital, but his 
standing as an artist there at that time had not been estab- 
lished, 

That Macmillen “made good” on such a trying occasion 
is evident from the fact that at the conclusion of the per- 
formance he was called back to the stage times without 
number and finally compelled to play three encores. 

The next day Dr. Goldmark called upon and congratu- 
lated the young artist upon his success. Macmillen was 
immediately engaged to play the Goldmark concerto at a 
special symphony concert of the Tonkiinstler Orchestra, 





which was followed by a second recital of his own, on 
which occasion he proved to be a real box office attraction. 

It was also after his performance of this work for the 
first time in London that the London Times said: “I 
beileve Macmillen will go farther and stay longer than any 
of the others I have mentioned.” The critic was referring 
to the great array of violinists that had appeared in Lon- 
don during one of the past seasons. 

Macmillen has played the Goldmark concerto with nearly 
every great orchestra in the world, always with pronounced 
success and the fact that he has chosen this ‘work for his 
opening recital in New York therefore will be of especial 
interest to music lovers. 

The Goldmark concerto, by the way, is better suited to 
be played with piano accompaniment than nearly any other 
concerto written for the violin. 





Dorothea North’s Early Season Bookings. 


Dorothea North, soprano, has prepared two new pro- 
grams for this season, which comprise some interesting 
new modern songs, novelties and classics. Herewith are 
given some of her early bookings: Chicago, Lake Forest, 
Ill.; Houston, Tex. (second return) ; Jackson, Laurel, Me- 
ridien and Oxford, Miss.; Sedalia, Mo. (second return) ; 











DOROTHEA NORTH. 


Salina, Kan. (third return); Bluffton and Tiffin, Ohio, 
Sioux City and Mount Pleasant, Ia.; Crete, Neb. (State 
Normal) ; Peru, Neb. (State Normal) ; Valley City, N. Dak, 
(college, second return); Wolfeton, N. Dak.; Lansing, 
Mich. (third return) ; Red Wing, Minn. (second return). 





Another McCormack Victory on the High “C’”? 


According to a report from New Haven, Conn., John 
McCormack has assumed the role of life saver. Mario 
Korbel, the sculptor, with Edwin Schneider, McCormack’s 
accompanist, were cruising in the small yacht, Aphrodite, 
September 21, when a sudden gale capsized the craft. Kor- 
bel cannot swim and McCormack who was nearby in a 
power boat hastened to the rescue. He plunged overboard 
and succeeded in pulling the sculptor aboard the power 
boat. Schneider, who can swim a little, kept afloat until 
he was picked up. 








San Francisco Club to Play Beach Work. 


On October 28 the Quintet Club of San Francisco will 
play Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s quintet for piano and strings. 
On this occasion the noted American composer will her- 
self play the piano part. Mrs. Beach will remain in Cali- 
fornia, where she has made many friends, until after this 
concert. 
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Jose Shaun, American Tenor. 





Among the new tenors who came before the concert go- 
ing public in this country last season, few, if any, displayed 
more rare natural talent and ability than did Jose Shaun, 
the young American singer. This young man met with 





JOSE SHAUN, 


unusual. success whenever he appeared in public, and on 
the merit of his art alone was able to build up a following 
of admirers among critics and the musical public in a very 
short time. Born in this country, Mr. Shaun has received 
all his musical education on this side of the Atlantic up 
to the present time. He is a staunch enthusiast of Ameri- 
can art, and from general indications it may be concluded 
that he will in time undoubtedly prove a valuable asset to 
this general movement. From early youth he has possessed 
a remarkable voice, and he first came into prominence in 
Boston as a boy soloist in various cathedrals. Much in- 
terest was taken in the boy’s talent and he has had a thor- 
ough training. 

During the past season, Mr. Shaun was heard exten- 
sively throughout the New England States in concert, ora- 
torio and recital work, and the present season will find 
him returning to most all of these cities as a result of the 
favorable impression he made last year. His long list of 
engagements started as early as September 26, when he was 
heard at Springfield, Mass., as soloist with the organ- 
ist, O’Shea. He is to be heard in a recital of songs at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, some time during the latter part of 
November, and in several other concert engagements in 
that city. His other New England engagements are in- 
cluded in a general tour of that section, which takes him 
into nearly every city of any musical importance located 
therein. 

Jose Shaun, for a singer of his age, displays in his art 
a sincerity of thought and a mature musical conception 
that is surprising. He has attained what he has to offer 
in song through a happy medium, in which he has luckily 
not been influenced too much by futile conventions, as have 
far too many tenors of the day, and his message is con- 
veyed by an eloquence that is distinguished by its rare 
appeal and forcefulness. He is a musician of unquestion- 
able thoroughness, and has proven himself a most depend- 
able artist under all circumstances. 





Ethel Newcomb Will Teach in New York. 





Ethel Newcomb, the pian'st and Leschetizky exponent, 
will teach in New York City during this season. She has 
a class in Schenectady, N. Y., also. 





Paul Savage Has Returned. 


Paul Savage, the well known singing teacher, has re- 
turned from his summer outing and will reopen his studio 
at Carnegie Hall, New York City, this week. 





Paul Reimers for Roanoke, Va. 


Paul Reimers, the well known Lieder singer, whose con- 
cert tour for 1915-1916 is being arranged by the Music 
League of America of Acolian Hall, New York City, is at 
Bar Harbor, Me., preparing for his strenuous fall and win- 





ter season. Mr. Reimers has been engaged recently for 
one of the concerts in the musical course given by the 
Thursday Music Club, of Roanoke, Va. 





Macbeth-Amato Recital. 


Florence Macbeth, the coloratura soprano, is engaged in 
St. Louis on November 2 for a recital with Pasquale 
Amato. 


Dr. Carl’s Greetings. 


The legion of friends of Dr. William C. Carl scattered 
throughout the East received numerous souvenir cards, etc., 
from him on his recent trip to the Panama-Pacific and San 
Diego Expositions. “Chicago and Carl send their cordial 
greetings,” “Greetings from the Rocky Mountains,” with 
beautiful views of the Garden of the Gods, etc., these were 
some of the reminders sent East by the thoughtful Dr. Carl. 
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A David Bispham Tribute. 





September 20, David Bispham began the 
ree weeks he has given to vaudeville, prior 





DAVID BISPHAM AS BEETHOVEN 


pen'ng of his Beethoven play, at the Maryland the- 


Baltimore. The day following, there appeared in the 


timore Evening Sun an interesting review of his work, 
rtions of which are herewith quoted: “Certainly no 
distinguished a singer has ever been heard in Balti- 

’ 


The perfection of 
yreat baritone’s artistry is perhaps more apparent now 
The flexibility of 
the organ, the clarity of the enunciation, the character and 
interpretations, the delightful personality 

the man himself, his poise and simplicity of manner and 
the splendid authority of his work were all things that 


similar auspices. 
in at any time in his career, 


variety of the 


combined to make his recital one of the treats of the au- 
mn Mr. Bispham gave a rendition of the ‘Pag- 
liacci’ prologue that was so replete with character and a 
Mr. Bis- 

One rarely hears 
uch breath control, such skillful phrasing, such resonant 
in the half voice. The performance yesterday for 


fine forcefulness as to be most unusual. 


ham is a most delightful singer. 


nany reasons was extremely significant. Just to 
ur this singer is a music lesson in itself, for he is one 

f the most authoritative interpreters of songs now appear- 
in concert. Behind his singing is the wonderful back- 
ground of musical traditions which have helped to. make 
hat he is today—one of the greatest artists of our 





More Dates for Dora Becker. 


Dora Becker, the American violinist, whose recent de- 
return to the concert stage was heralded with 
acclaim in all parts of the country, has planned a 
us season in order to fulfill the demands for her 
appearances, particularly in the East and South. 
October 9 Dora Becker will play at the first monthly 
ile this season of the Newark (N. J.) Musicians’ 
November 12 she is booked to open the Robert 
School, also in Newark, N. J., at its first series of 
scription concerts. 
er advance bookings include a recital on November 
at the Ninety-sixth Street Public Library, New York, 
ee concerts at Bucknell University, December 13, 
28 and February 24 respectively. 
December Dora Becker leaves for 
na, where the first two of a series of Southern en- 


e first week in 


Bessie Kintz Recital. 


concert of the New York School of Music 

Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, will be given by 
dramatic soprano, Thursday evening, Sep- 
er 30, at headquarters. She will sing arias by Weber, 
and songs by English and American com- 

he Sterner institution has started the season in 
irters, Ninety-fifth street and Central Park 


West, New York City, with vigor and every promise of in- 
creased success. 





A Demand for Albert Spalding. 


Next week Albert Spalding, the violinist, will open his 
concert season. On Monday night, October 4, he appears 
in the Academy of Music, Richmond, Va. October 7, Mr. 
Spalding will appear in Baltimore, opening the season in 
Ford’s Opera House and on October 8 he is booked to 
play in Washington. 
in that city, he is promised an enthusiastic reception. At 
both of these concerts he will be assisted by Loretta Del 
Vallé, a soprano who has won an excellent reputation in 
the opera houses of Mannheim, Cassel and Prague. 








The Musical Foersters. 


Elsa Foerster, the child singer in “K6nigskinder,” as 
given at the Metropolitan Opera, celebrated her sixteenth 
birthday recently. Her brother, William Foerster, Jr., is 
concertmaster of the orchestra in “The Lilac Domino” com- 
pany. The young musicians are children of the well known 











THE BILTMORE SERIES 
MORNING MUSICALES 


at 11 o’clock 
Management of Mr. R. E. Johnston 
Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
Madison Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 


November 5 
November 19 
December 3 
December 17 


January i4 
January 28 
February ii 
February 25 


Artists engaged are as follows: 
FRANCES ALDA FRITZ KREISLER 
PASQUALE AMATO MME. MELBA 
LUCREZIA BORI ROSA OLITZKA 
CLARENCE BIRD LUCILE ORRELL 
ENRICO CARUSO IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
CAMILLE DECREUS MARIE RAPPOLD 
piactioy the ANDREA DE SEGUROLA 
GERALDINE FARRAR . - Sdn 
MARY GARDEN ALBERT SPALDING 


HEODORE SPIERING 
MABEL GARRISON renee Soe 
MARIA GAY 


ALINE VAN BARENTZEN 
JOSEF HOFMANN MARY WARFEL 
LOUISE HOMER GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20, for Eight Concerts 
Price for Single Seats $3 Price for Single Boxes $30 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for Eight Concerts 

















clarinetist, Wilhelm Foerster, formerly of the Seidl Orches- 
tra. 





About Roderick White. 


The following press notice followed an appearance of 
Roderick White, the young American violinist, in Pasa- 
dena, Cal.: 

We thought one of the old masters had come again last evening 
when Roderick White drew his bow across the strings of his violin. 
The first notes of Dvorak-Kreisler’s “Indian Lament” seemed drawn 
from the very heart strings of every music lover in the audience, 
and even those to whom such harmonies are not as the breath of 
life itself were thrilled into eager silence. Not an old master, but 
a new master; an American whom the world will hear from more 
and more. A very young magician of the bow with an emotional 
power and sway of intellectual understanding which seems more a 
gift of the gods, finished and perfect, rather than the result of years 
of painstaking cultivation to perfect a vehicle of expression for the 
divine afflatus. Roderick White is one of the best pupils of the 
celebrated Hungarian teacher, Leopold Auer, to whose instruction 
we are indebted for those already world renowned artists, Mischa 
Elman and Efrem Zimbalist.—Maryland-Huntington Life, Pasadena, 
Cal., May 20, 1915. 








Frankfurt will produce a new opera shortly written by 
one of it conductors, Ludwig Rottenberg. The title of the 
work is “Geschwister,” based on Goethe’s work of the 
same name. 


As this will be his first appearance _ 


Vida Llewellyn’s Summer Recreation. 


Vida Llewellyn, the talented young pianist, spent much 
of her summer playing golf, one of her favorite sports. 
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VIDA LLEWELLYN AT LA GRANGE COUNTRY CLUB. 


She is shown in the accompanying snapshot in the act of 
“striking” the ball at the La Grange Country Club. 
Miss Llewellyn is preparing for a busy season. 





Mme. Preyer a Teacher of Distinguished Pupils. 


Caroll Badham Preyer, the eminent teacher of singing, 
has begun her season this fall earlier than usual, owing to 
the number of pupils who have arrived in New York to 
study with her. Mme. Preyer, be it remembered, repre- 
sents two of the most famous vocal teachers the world has 
known, Mathilde Marchesi, teacher of Melba, Eames and 
Calvé, and Lamperti, teacher of Mme. Sembrich. Mme. 
Preyer studied three years with Lamperti and has the dis- 
tinction of a diploma from this maestro, an honor rarely 
bestowed by him upon any singer. Mme. Preyer also 
studied with Mme. Marchesi in Paris, and was closely al- 
lied with this noted teacher for some years. 

Among the many artists who have studied with Mme. 
Preyer are Mile. Toronto, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, now of London; Marion Field, of the Freiburg 
(Germany) Opera House; Gertrude Auld, operatic and 
concert singer; Inez Barbour, operatic and concert singer; 
Bessie Grovestin Dutton, and Elizabeth Katzenstein, who 
made a successful debut last winter in Washington and 
Baltimore, receiving unstinted praise from the press. 





Emma Loeffler Will Open Home Studio.. 


Emma Loeffler, dramatic soprano, will open her new 
home-studio at 313 West Seventy-seventh street, New York 
City, during the first week in October. At these studios 
she will have excellent facilities for teaching her large 
class of pupils. Of especial interest to young ladies from 
out of town will be the accommodations which are offered 
in the form of an excellent home, surrounded by the best 
influences. 

In addition to her activities as a pedagogue, Miss Loef- 
fler will be heard frequently in concert and recital. She 
will give a series of concerts at the Waynesburg College, 
Waynesburg, Pa., from October 18 to 22. October 25, 
she will be heard at Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. 

Recently Miss Loeffler sang at a concert in the Bronx, 
New York City, receiving enthusiastic plaudits for her 
excellent work. 








“He calls his verses ‘Snatches of Song.’” 
“He’s right; he stole most of them.”—Puck. 
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Augstein Resumes Vocal Teaching. 


Wilhelm Augstein, the New York vocal teacher, has 
returned from his summer vacation and has reopened his 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New 
York. Mr. Augstein is an exponent of the school of the 





WILHELM AUGSTEIN. 


late Frank King Clark, with whose studios he was con- 
nected for several years. With a knowledge of this mas- 
ter’s teaching method, Mr. Augstein combines a marked 
pedagogical talent. This enables him to carry on the work 
of his teacher and explains the success Mr. Augstein en- 
joys as a vocal instructor and voice builder. Before com- 
ing to this country, Mr. Augstein had a large class of 
students in Berlin, his former teaching field, and counted 
among his pupils several of the prominent European opera 
and concert singers. Encouraged by his success in the 
metropolis last season, Mr. Augstein has decided to make 
America his abode and to establish himself permanently in 
New York. 





Hochstein Home Again. 


David Hochstein, the young violinist, who is featured 
by the Music League of America, has returned to New 
York after a busy summer of teaching and resting in 
Rochester, N. Y., his home town. Mr. Hochstein is en- 
gaged now in arranging the program for his recitals, two 
of which will be held in Aeolian Hall, New York City, on 
November 19 and January 17; one in Boston, on November 
15, and one in Chicago, on November 23. 

Besides these recitals in important cities, Mr. Hochstein 
has been engaged for a number of concerts with artists of 


such prominence as Mme. Fremstad, Paul Reimers and 
May Peterson, as well as a reengagement by the Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Destinn and Hamlin Engaged for 
Autumn Festival on Coast. 





Two operatic artists of renown, Emmy Destinn, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and George Hamlin, of the 
Chicago Opera, have been engaged to sing in the autumn 
festival of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which takes 
place September 29 to October 3 in San Francisco. Per- 
haps thg most important event of the festival will be the 
magnificent production of Verdi’s “Requiem,” in which 
these two artists have attained a widespread celebrity. 

An orchestra of 100 players and a chorus of 400, under 
Emil Mollenhauer, will combine with the roster of dis- 
tinguished soloists to make the event one of national im- 
portance. 





This Soprano’s Vacation Not All Play. 





Gurle Luise Corey, coloratura soprano, recently returned 
to her home in Washington, D. C., after a most delightful 





GURLE LUISE COREY, HER TWO LITTLE COUSINS AND 
HER UNCLE AND AUNT, MR. AND MRS. MADISON 
WHIPPLE, AT THEIR COUNTRY HOME IN VIRGINIA. 


summer spent at the country home of her uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Madison Whipple. In the accompanying 
snapshot Miss Corey, Mr. and Mrs. Whipple, and her 
cousins, Edwin and Moreland Schneider, are seen on the 
veranda. During her “vacation,” Miss Corey spent six 
hours each day in practice and study. She has prepared 
a number of new programs for this season, which prom- 
ises to be a busy one for her. 





Schelling to Play with Bethlehem Symphony Orchestra. 


Ernest Schelling, “America’s own master pianist,” has 
just been engaged to play with the Bethlehem Symphony 
Orchestra in Bethlehem, Pa., some time next March. Mr. 
Schelling is still at his summer home, in Bar Harbor, Me., 


preparing for the opening of his fall tour under the per- 
sonal tirection of Maximilian Elser, Jr., of the Booking 
and Promoting Corporation, of Aeolian Hall, New York 
City. 





A Successful Young Organist. 





John Doane is spending a few weeks at Mackinac Isl- 
and before resuming his duties at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mr. Doane has had a very busy summer of organ 
recitals, his tour including recitals at Festival Hall, the 
Panama Exposition, San Francisco, where his friend and 
teacher, Edwin Leman, is now giving recitals. 

During the season 1914-1915, Mr. Doane has given over 
thirty organ recitals, three of them before chapters of the 
American Guild of Organists; the Illinois Chapter in Chi- 
cago, the Southern California Chapter in Los Angeles and 
the Minnesota Chapter in Minneapolis. He has played at 
five colleges, Northwestern University in Evanston, IIL; 
Pomona College in Claremont, Cal.; Colorado College in 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Parsons College in Fairfield, 
Iowa, and the Iowa State Teachers’ College in Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; altogether a remarkable season for his second sea- 
son before the public. 

Mrs. Herman Lewis is booking Mr. Doane’s concert 
dates. 





A Pianist’s Pastime. 





The accompanying picture shows Otto L. Fischer, the 
American pianist and composer, after a game of tennis at 
Highview, N. Y., where he has been spending his summer 

















OTTO L. FISCHER, 
Pianist. 


out of doors, storing up energy for the long winter season 
which he is about to open. 

















PROGRAMME 
FEE os pedis che censt. ods cop César Franck 

2. a Sarabande, Double et Bourrée 
(for violin unaccompanied). .J. S. Bach 
OP ON DP os ven dc ctuces G. F, Handel 
3. a Havanaise ...............C. Saint-Saéns 
WE eb ech cued pes etiund A. Spalding 
CE: coat ee yicdas cevdcg> A, Spalding 
4. Ballade et Polonaise........H. Vieuxtemps 





Anpré BEnorst, ACCOMPANIST 
STEINWAY PIANO 











Mr. ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist, will give his first New York Recital of the 





Season 1915-1916, at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday Afternoon, October the 





Twenty-first, at Three O'clock. 








TICKETS MAY BE OBTAINED BY APPLYING TO THE AEOLIAN HALL BOX OFFICE OR BY MAIL, 
OR IN PERSON TO MR. ANDRE BENOIST, PERSONAL MANAGER, 1439 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





PRICES:— 
$2.00 $1.50 $1.00 
750 50c 
BOXES:— 


$12.00 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


OPENS THE BOSTON SEASON. 


Exceptionally Creditable Performances by a Well Balanced Organization Mark a Brilliant Week at the Boston 
Opera House—Creatore and His Band Draw a Large Audience to Symphony Hall—Heinrich 
Gebhard Completes Three New Piano Compositions—Current Notes. 





‘ Fenway Studios, 
Boston, Mass., September 24, 1915. 

San Carlo Opera Company opened its one week sea- 

t the Boston Opera House last Monday night most 
1uspiciously with an exceptionally creditable performance 

‘Rigoletto.” The cast was as follows: 

Xi Mantua .Emanuel Salazar 
RigbeRBO. oon ta sad bhi edsck Shani acienites bie Millo Picco 


Edvige Vaccari 
.Pietro de Biasi 
Stella Demette 


..-Anna Haase 


ono noel Natale Cervi 


mn Cepran re ef 

rsa . , ..-Luciano Rossini 

A Page ‘ Lot bé dwe gence sweeie -Annette Chabot 
lhe San Carlo Company deserves idibaaialh credit for 

I tote standard maintained in the opening performance. 
rchestra was splendid under the leadership of Ful- 

» Guerrieri, the conductor, who refuses to use a baton 

| needs no score before him in some eighty operas con- 
ined in his astonishing repertoire. The soloists in most 
did their work well. Mr. Picco was the best known 
singer to the Boston audience and his interpretation of the 
title role was interesting and pleasing to hear. A large 


talian element was included in the audience and enthusi- 
sm ran high throughout the whole performance. 


On Tuesday evening the performance of “Aida” was 
hetter than the “Rigoletto” of the previous evening. 
attendance was very good. With Fulgenzio Guer- 
again conducting, the cast was as follows: 

ve ...-.Mary Kaestner 
ris, daughter of the King Carolina Zawner 


Alessandro Modesti 
.Giuseppe Agostini 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


Teacher of Singing 
610 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, - - BOSTON 


RAMON BLANCHART 


The great artist of operatic fame and master of vocal instruction 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
For Gosohing or Private Lessons. Address 53 University Road. 


“.244 HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION Symphony Chambers, BOSTON 


mm SEY DEL" 


Persona! Address 1234 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Mass. 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Concert Direction 
for 
New England 


Mr. W. R. MACDONALD 


(OF FORMER BOSTON OPERA CO.) 


STEINERT HALL 
162 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Now Booking 

For Season 1915-16 

CONCERTS, MUSICALES, RECITALS, 
PRIVATE ENGAGEMENTS 











Rama; Wigh Delis os esi cA ieee ee Pietro de Biasi 
EE Nore ete oaanwcssue awiendinn pen ee atale Cervi 
RD TORE ii Pa we cnc ds Sires Con choke Luciano Rossini 


Mary Kaestner, as Aida, was excellent. Her voice is a 
dependable one and she sings with no small degree of 
charm. Her acting was convincing and for the most part 
stirring. The Ramfis of De Biasi was the best part of the 
performance. His voice is a glorious bass of the most 
musical sort and his dramatics won the esteem of his audi- 
ence throughout the evening. Giuseppe Agostini was more 
than acceptable as Radames, temperamental and sincere. 

Donizetti's “Lucia” was the offering for Wednesday 
evening and a large and admiring audience was present to 
witness the production. Elvidge Vaccari was successful 
in the title role and the famed mad scene was a brilliant 
undertaking in her hands. Her voice is scintillating and 
she uses is with good musical knowledge. Millo Picco, as 





HEINRICH GEBHARD. 


Henry, again was heard to advantage. He forms one of 
the most valuable assets of the company. 

Emanuel Salzar appeared as Edgar and Pietro de Biasi 
as the Chaplain. De Biasi once more was thoroughly en- 
joyable and won much of the applause of the evening. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” the double of- 
fering for the Thursday night performance, succeeded in 
drawing the largest attendance of the week. The casts for 
the operas were as follows: 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


Santuzza ......... ay" AON Pee he ..Mary Kaestner 
FS Oy ee Ra - Stella Demette 
Mids TR 5 one cdacekcegshtndeinss ataueiiens .Anna Haase 
PRUE... 635 is saa Su sabe pada meas rites ‘Alivells Graziani 
PERS - os cssineiiscakedpetkos se aiekhhs > aha bee | Cleagge Battistini 


“PAGLIACCL.” 


Mabie ik ese: Tei. .UUCUtt~—S 
oe ere Pere SemeNe es FS 
CN obec: cours iF ows ukee we wens Fee ee Emanuel Salazar 
TORI | oii. ow ..oe vase.pn0s 0a. eeea spanned seep ene 
Dilwhe soc vcccecss 000s jcnese chapels ose Millo Picco 


M. Guerrieri conducted in an excellent manner and the 
intermezzo in Mascagni’s opera had to be repeated. As 
Turiddu, Alfredo Graziani was heard in an ideal role for 
him. His voice was in splendid condition and he acted his 
part well. Mary Kaestner, as Santuzza, was heard to bet- 
ter advantage than in “Aida” on Tuesday evening. Giu- 
seppe Battistini sang and played the part of Tonio in Leon- 
cavallo’s opera in a surprisingly good manner. The other 
principals created good effect in their respective roles and 
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aroused the unalloyed enthusiasm of the audience. The 
production as a whole was wonderfully good. 

“Carmen” will be heard this evening at the Boston Opera 
House and for tomorrow the matinee offering will be 
“Tales of Hoffman” and the evening production will be 
“Il Trovatore.” 

CREATORE PRESENTS ENJOYABLE PROGRAM. 

Creatore and his Band held forth in Symphony Halli last 
Sunday evening in the first official concert attraction of the 
season. They were greeted by an audience that practically 
filled the large hall. The well known Italian conductor 
and his organization of wind instrument players performed 
in the same illustrious manner that they did many years 
ago, and although their style of interpretation is out of 
the ordinary the performance they gave was highly ex- 
hilarating and interesting in many ways. Emilia Barnabo, 
the soprano, was heard as soloist in an aria from “Lucia” 
and was given an enthusiastic reception by her many fel- 
low countrymen who were present. 

The program proper consisted of Musso’s march, “Ro- 
ma”; Goldmark’s overture, “Spring”; the third act from 
“Tosca,” in which Signori D’Amico, Rossi and Coco had 
the solo instrument parts; prelude, “Ruy Blas,” by Mar- 
chetti; Spanish dance, “Moraina,” by Espinosa; adagio 
cantabile, from Beethoven’s “Pathetique” sonata, and a se- 
lection from Gounod’s “Faust.” 

Single and sometimes double encores had to be added to 
each number on the program, and so it was that Symphony 
Hall ushered in its 1915-1916 season with a fitting display 
of enthusiasm and good cheer. 

GEBHARD PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The accompanying snapshot of Heinrich Gebhard, the 
pianist, was taken this summer in Medfield, Mass,, where 
Mr. Gebhard spent four months in the estate’ of} Mr. 
Loeffler, the composer-violinist... With: this’ lengthy sajourn 
in the country spent mainly in composing and practising, 
with just enough of the back to nature project to make 
the serious werk.all the more profitable, Mr. Gebhard has 
returned to Boston quite fit for the strenuous concert sea- 
son he is about to commence. Three new piano composi- 
tions just completed by him are to be published by Schir- 
mer some time next month, They are “En Valsant,” “Ro- 
mance Elegiaque” and “Chocolat” (termed petite marche). 

Among the large list of engagements Mr. Gebhard will 
fill this season are an appearance with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on January 28 and 29. Others will in- 
clude an appearance as soloist in the Tremont Temple 
Course of concerts in Boston on February 24; a recital 
appearance at Concord, Mass., on November 17; another 
similar engagement at Middleboro, Mass., on January 14; 
and from February 1 to February 15, inclusive, concerts in 
New England every day except on Sundays. Mr. Gebhard is 
to be heard extensively in the West and Middle Western 
States also, but the list of dates have not as yet been ob- 
tained by this office. 

Mme. MecsBa ComINnc. 

The first of the regular series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at Symphony Hall under the management of the hall 
is to be given on October 17, by Mme. Melba, who will 
appear in Boston for the first time in two years. She 
will have the assistance of Robert Parker, the American 
baritone, and Mr. St. Leger, accompanist. Robert Parker 
will be remembered as having begun his career in the Eng- 
lish ‘“Parsifal” company, organized by Henry Savage 
eleven years ago. Since then he is said to have spent most 
of his time in Germany studying and singing in public with 
success. A complete list of the attractions for Symphony 
Hall and also those for Jordan Hall will be ready for pub- 
lication in the next issue of the Musica Courter. 

Notes. 
The dates of the annual benefit concerts for the Frances 


. E. Willard Settlement have been announced. They are 


December 2 and 16. The concerts, as usual, will take place 
in the afternoon and will be given in the large ballroom 
of the Copley Plaza Hotel. Louise Homer, contralto, to- 
gether with Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Timothee Adamow- 
ski, of the Adamowski Trio, will be the artists heard at 
the first concert. At the second, Mme. Rappold, Miss van 
Barentzen and Hugh Allan, the baritone, will be the solo- 
ists. 

Of the three concerts which Paderewski will give, one 
in Chicago, one in New York and one in Boston, for the 
benefit of the Polish relief fund before the opening of his 
regular season, the date for the Boston concert has been 
set for October 10. The concert will be given in Sym- 
phony Hall in the afternoon, and the local societies that 
have been active in the behalf of this fund are making 
heroic efforts to make this occasion a success. 

Willard Flint has resumed teaching at his studio in 
Symphony Chambers and reports that prospects for the 
season are splendid. Along with a large number of con- 
cert and oratorio appearances which have been booked 
for this renowned basso, the teaching activities of Mr. 
Flint demand much of his time. His classes in Boston 
rank among the largest and most prominent in the city 
and it is a rare occasion when a waiting list is not shown 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


__— 


fie oat JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


“Now Is Winter” (40 cents). 

“Departure” (60 cents). 

“Is it Rainy, Little Flower?” (60 cents). 

“Twilight in the Forest” (50 cents). 

“The Year’s at the Spring” (40 cents). 

Mr. Blair’s inspiration is neither very strong nor dis- 
tinguished. “Is it Rainy, Little Flower?” would hardly 
have been written if John Alden Carpenter had not first 
thought of his “When I Bring You Colored Toys.” Mr. 
Blair surely never heard Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” or he would not have written his own little waltz 
tune to those splendid words. 

Leopold Bruenner. 

“Eldorado” (60 cents). Sort of an attempt to modern- 
ize Loewe—and not very successful. 
G. P. Centanini. 

“Oh, Sleep, My Child” (50 cents). 
singable, if mild. 

Loudon Charlton. 

“To Freda” (40 cents). The popular New York man- 
ager has written neither the best nor the worst setting that 
has ever been made for Bourdillon’s famous “Night Has 
a Thousand Eyes.” 

Reginald de Koven. 

“Once on a Day,” “The Moon Flower” (50 cents). De 
Koven’s workmanship is always good, though he never 
lets lack of inspiration prevent him from writing. The 
second of the two is the better. 

Hugo Grimm. 

“Her Image” (50 cents). 

“An Evening Song” (50 cents). 

“Smile, My Lady” (50 cents). 

“Living Unto Thee” (75 cents). 

Mr. Grimm’s songs stick pretty close to the rules, but 
they are very apt to be singable and some are good recital 
pieces—‘Smile, My Lady,” for instance. The sacred song, 
“Living Unto Thee,” is well written, has an excellent cli- 
max and would be an effective church solo for tenor or 
soprano. 

William G. Hammond. 

“Wave Your Hand to Care” (40 cents). 

“Sunlight and Song” (50 cents). 

“Sleepy Lan’” (50 cents). 

All three very singable songs, and well made musically. 
“Sunlight and Song,” with its broad climax, especially good 
for a program number. 

Cc. B. Hawley. 

“All the Leaves were Calling Me” (so cents). 

“Send Out Thy Light” (75 cents). 

C. B. Hawley is always a good musical workman and 
both of these songs are excellently adapted for professional 
work. The first for the concert platform and the other 
for church. 

Jessie L. Pease. 

“T Heard a Soldier Sing” (60 cents). The composer 
who set music to such words as “He lay and cleaned his 
grimy rifle, idly, behind a stone,” or “What grief of love 
he had to stifle by his stone, that grimy soldier with his 
riflé, out in the veldt alone, alone,” must have had as 
much need of a sense of humor as the “Poet” 
wrote it. 

Charles Gilbert Spross. 

“Lindy” (50 cents). 

“The Merry Month of May” (60 cents). 

“The Awakening” (60 cents). 

The first two are dainty and agreeable songs, the last 
one more pretentious musically and a very effective concert 
number to end a group; sure to bring applause if well 
sung. 

John Barnes Wells. 

“Crow’s Egg” (40 cents). Unpretentious musically, but 
owing to the clever poem an absolutely sure success as an 
encore song. 


Well written and 


who 


For Piano. 
Reginald de Koven. 
“Moment Musical” (75 cents). 
“Nocturne” (75 cents). 
“Barcarolle” (75 cents). 
“Etude” (75 cents). 
Correctly made, but quite uninspired. 


Violin and Piano. 
Edna Allan Cogswell. 
“Sommer Abend” (75 cents). Effective number in aria 
style for the violin with some good work for the G string. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY. 
Claude Debussy. 
Album of Songs with English Versions by Bliss Carman 
(60 cents). This volume contains “Romance,” “Les 
Cloches,” “Mandoline,” “Extase,” “Il pleure dans mon 


coeur,” and “La Chevelure,” six of the finest of all of 
Claude Debussy’s songs, written a good many years ago, 
when his inspiration was still fresh and his formulas not 
overworked. 


It goes without saying that the English 








translations by Bliss Carman are splendidly made, though 
in one or two instances even his cleverness has not been 
able to avoid a false accent. The translation of Verlaine’s 
“Mandoline” is extremely clever. 

H. Clough-Leighter. 

“Mid-Rapture” (75 cents). Clough-Leighter has written 
some songs which are as good as they are difficult both 
for singer and accompanist. But ‘this is one of those 
which is difficult without being especially good. 

Bainbridge Crist. 

“Shower of Blossoms” (50 cents). 
Robert Herrick’s beautiful old lyric. 
Felix Blumenfeld. 

“Prelude, No. 1, in G” (30 cents). 

“Prelude, No. 11, in E minor” (50 cents). 

“Prelude, No. 111, in B minor” (40 cents). 

The first of these is a scherzo; the second a romantic 
piece with much dramatic force; and the third one of 
those typical Russian “glooms” which require a strong 
constitution on the part of the pianist for its proper execu- 
tion. All in all piano music with real ideas, much better 
than the average that comes to reviewer’s desk. 

Victor Staub. 
“Serenade francaise” (60 cents). 
Dainty salon piece of the best class. 


Organ. 


Graceful setting to 


Felix Mendelssohn. 

“Sadness of Soul” (35 cents). 

“Andante Recitativo” (50 cents). 

“Retrospection” (35 cents). 

“Andante Tranquillo” (35 cents). 

“Spring Song” (25 cents). 

“Confidence” (35 cents). 

“Andante” (35 cents). 

“Gondoliera” (50 cents). 

“Faith” (35 cents). 

Arrangements of some of Mendelssohn’s compositions 
made with a very capable hand and thorough knowledge 
of the instrument by Richard Keys Biggs. 


CARL FISCHER. 
Louis Victor Saar. 

“Browning Song Cycle” ($1.25). The lyrics by Jessie 
Andrews, each suggested by one of the love letters of 
Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, are very 
ordinary, considering the source of their inspiration. 
Louis Victor Saar has set them to some excellent music, 
finely made, melodious and very singable. It is much the 
same class of music as the well known “Eliland” cycle by 
Von Fielitz and promises to become as popular. 

Theodore Spiering, 

“Prelude” (25 cents). 

“Reflections” (25 cents). 

“In Graceful Mood” (25 cents). 

“Intermezzo” (50 cents). 

“Scherzino” (25 cents). 

Any one who has heard Mr. Spiering play or seen him 
conduct knows that he is a musician of finest sensibilities 
and that is attested by the capital workmanship and good 
taste displayed in the five short sketches for piano. 


Reuben Davies a Versatile Artist. 





Reuben Davies, the young American pianist, who has 
transferred his field of activity from the Middle West to 
New York City, gave a private musicale at his residence 
on Saturday afternoon, September 25, on which occasion 
he rendered the following program: Chaconne in D mi- 
nor, Bach-Busoni; sonata, op. 35, Chopin; ballade, G mi- 
No. 3. Beethoven; 
etude, op. 36, MacDowell; etude, F minor, Liszt; “Au- 
tumn,” Moszkowski, and for 
“Fairyland,” “Oriental 


nor, Chopin; sonata, op. 2, concert 


his own suite piano, 


“Autumn,” “Gipsy Legend” and 
Dance.” 

Mr. Davies possesses much valuable technic, and plays 
with virility and fire. 

In his interpretation of Bach’s chaconne and Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, his mtisicianship was strongly in evidence, 
while the sonata and ballade by Chopin gave him oppor- 
tunity to display his poetic side. 

His own suite is a pretentious work in the modern style. 
In this Mr. Davies shows unusual talent for composition. 

He is indeed a valuable acquisition to the musical life of 


the metropolis. 


Notes from Mrs. Lewis’ Booking Agency. 





Mrs. Herman Lewis has secured the assistance of Ralph 
Edmunds, former manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
as her press representative. 

Jessica Williams, who has been engaged in managerial 
work in Boston, will join Mrs. Lewis as secretary on 
October 1. 

Evelyn Hopper, Mrs. Lewis’ traveling representative, is 
now visiting clubs and managers of Texas in advance 
work for the season of 1916-17. 


GENEVIEVE WHEAT ““” 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


FRANCES NASHPianist 


Management: EVELYN HOPPER, 2589 Spaulding St, Omaha, Neb. 











Theodore von Hemert 


Lieder Singer 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-ScIENcE 
The New School of Voice Culture 
817 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK TEL. 1350 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


In America Season 1915-16. Available for Recitals, etc. 
Exclusive Management C: rt Directi M. H. HANSON. 
37 Fifth Ave.. New York 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


WHITNEY POINT - NEW YORK 


VIVIAN GOSNELL 


BASS BARITONE 


Among the few Busts peeking singers who really understand the 
art of Lieder singing, Mr. Vivian Gosnell deserves to take a high rank. 
—London Globe. 
FIRST AMERICAN SEASON 1915-16 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


HUGH ALLAN 


Distinguished American Baritone 


Exclusive Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. City 














COLUMBUS 




















Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 














Exclusive Management: 
Wolisohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 
WILLIAM 
WADE 
Now in 
America 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally. Residence : Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Dramatic Soprano 
In spite of operatic engagements al- 
ready completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 
Management: Loudon Chariton 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

















FIRST AMERICAN TOUR BEGINNING OCTOBER 1915 





Management: 


— M. SULLI 


Musical Director of the Labor Temple 
Choir, New York. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, 
New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


(ALFREDO MARTINO, Assistant) 


Charlies L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


er of FLOR 2ENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
ther prominent Artists and Teachers 


» ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 








EVAN < WILLIAMS 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Ellmer Zoller 


ACCOMPANIST 


Phone, Stuyvesant 1609. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sa 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 





wou DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kan 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


4aam Ellen Keller 


| VIOLINIST 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


In America Season 1915-16. NOW BOOKING 
R Formerly Con- 
o. ductor Metropoli- 
U tan Opera, New 
~ F York, and having 


D coached the major- 
Qo ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


JOHN WicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1915-1916 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 

1 nder 51 BROADWAY 
ynent of Chas. L. Wagner “ew Yorn 


‘anaes Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Season 1915-16 American Concert Tour 


; -1¢ KAREL HAVLICEK, Violinist 
Assisting Artists’ WittTtaM REDDICK, Pianist 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 
New York 


*: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
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Personal Management: $ 
1451 Broadway $3 











es the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 


RUBIN GOI DM. ARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
He of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher o 
famous opera and concert singers, among whom are 


Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 









\ s prano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
I eP , soprano: Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
l Mr. Orvill e Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
M 1 Ye tenor; Miss Lila Rot )beson, contralto; Miss 

1 Miss Kathleen Howard, ‘contralto; Mme. 


0; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 

t SSO; Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 

tone: Mr. Albert iederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 
Will resume teaching on October rst. 

Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Sist Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Iranslator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 





























MAINE’S ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OCTOBER 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13. 


Bangor Prepared for Its Portion of the Concerts—Concerts in 
Portland to Dedicate the New Exposition Hall. 


Bangor, Me., September 24, 1915. 

It is with pleasant anticipation that the favored cities of 
3angor and Portland will enjoy this year another musical 
feast in the nineteenth season of the Maine festivals, that 
the inhabitants of this New England State await the open- 
ing night of the festival, which will be Thursday, October 
7, at Bangor. On that evening Melba will be the artist. 
Friday evening, October 8, will be known as De Gogorza 
night, the eminent baritone being the soloist on that oc- 
casion. On Friday and Saturday afternoons there will be 
orchestral concerts, and the closing concert will be on 
Saturday evening, which is designated “Artists’ Night.” 
These same programs will be repeated at Portland on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Qctober 11, 12 and 13. 

Other artists who will help make this nineteenth Maine 
Festival a noteworthy one will be Ethel Leginska, the pian- 
ist, who has won a unique position for herself in the 
musical world; Roberta Beatty, mezzo-soprano; Jeanne 
Woolford, contralto, and the Criterion Quartet, which 
consists of Horatio Rench, tenor; John Young, tenor; 
George Reardon, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, basso. 

William Rogers Chapman will be the conductor, and to 
his energetic work from season to season is due the great- 
est praise, for he it is who has been responsible for the 
general excellence of these events in the past as well as of 
the present festival, which promises to be another great 





success. 


Musicians in San Antonio. 


In the accompanying photograph are shown Carl Schle- 
gel, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Arthur Claas- 
sens, conductor of the San Antonio Symphony Society, and 
John M. Steinfeldt, the composer, who appeared in a re- 





ARTHUR CLAASSENS, CARL SCHLEGEL AND~ 
JOHN M. STEINFELDT. 


cital given in San Antonio, Tex., by Mr. Schlegel, which 
was arranged by Mr. Claassens, and which proved to be a 
great success. Mr. Seinfeldt played three of his own com- 
positions, and Mr. Claassens assisted in the duet work of 
Mr. Schlegel and Edna Polhemis, a promising pupil of 
Mr. Claassens. 


News from Emma . Thursby. 





Emma Thursby and her sister, Ina, have started on a 
trip to California via Panama. In a letter received by the 
Musicat Courter from Miss Thursby, she says: 


The voyage down to Colon was most beautiful; and a week in 
Gatun Lake, after the trip through the wonderful Locks has been 


most interesting. The marvelous tropical vegetation, with all the 
delicious fruits which the picturesque natives bring in their canoes; 
the curious snakes, monkeys and other animals which are to be seen 


in the jungle on all sides; the wonderful spillway which is quite 
near; all form the Mecca of many excursionists With the fourteen 
gates open, it quite rivals Niagara, and for the fisherman of our 
party it is a paradise, for they gather hundreds of the great tarpon 
which come up from the sea to feed, the first to take advantage of 


the canal and the rise of eighty-five feet, which many of the old 
fishermen of Florida would scarcely believe. The nine days, wait- 
ing for the slides in the Culebra cut to be removed, have been full 


of interest, with trips to the city of Panama. Old Panama has 
been in ruins since sacked by Morgan the Pirate hundreds of years 
ago. We hope to get to San Francisco ere long. We shall return 
via El Paso,;Texas, and Tennessee. 

Miss Thursby expects to be in New York in November 


to resume her work there. She anticipates a very interest- 


ing season, many of her older pupils having returned from 
Europe and these will be in New York. Many of them 
will be heard at her Friday afternoon musicales in January 
and February. 





Louis Aschenfelder Opens Season. 


Louis Aschenfelder has reopened his spacious studios at 
114 West Seventy-second street, New York City, and is al- 
ready busily engaged in the season’s work. He will inau- 
gurate a series of monthly musicales starting October 20, 
and continuing throughout the season, these to be termin- 
ated by an artist concert in the Little Theatre, at which 
the general public will be invited. 

Among the prominent singers who are studying with 
Mr. Aschenfelder this season are Mme. Chandler Hart, a 
prominent soprano and teacher, of Salt Lake City; Imo- 
gene Franklyn, of Dayton, Ky.; Harold Potter, tenor, of 
Danbury, Conn., and Emma Stewart, of Yonkers. The 
latter is to appear in recital under the auspices of the 
Masonic Lodge in Newburg October 19. 

Although the past year was Mr. Aschenfelder’s first in 
New York, it has proven a very successful one in every 
way. Previous to this time he spent a number of years 
teaching on the Pacific Coast and also at different times in 
Paris, Berlin and Rome. 

As coach-accompanist, Mr. Aschenfelder has been asso- 
ciated with some of the greatest operatic and concert stars, 
among whom are Marguerite Bariza, of the Boston Opera 
and Opera Comique; Dubinsky, the Russian basso; Sonia 
Ledine, of the Paris Opera, and Fritzi Scheff, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera. With the latter he has the dis- 
tinction of having appeared over 400 times in all principal 
cities of America, and which involved nearly 25,000 miles 
of travel. 








Irene Mitchell En Route. 





Irene Mitchell, the Kansas City concert manager, was 
in New York last week on one of her periodical business 
trips to the East. She was scheduled to make a stay of 
several days in Chicago on her return trip to Kansas City. 

Miss Mitchell’s musical series in Kansas City this winter 
will be an ambitious one. First of all, she is to have the 
San Carlo Opera there for a week, beginning February 7, 
with a special “Salome” performance, February 11. Other 
attractions are Mme. Destinn, November 12; Ruth St. 
Denis, November 26; Minneapolis Orchestra, February 13; 
Messrs. Spalding and De Segurola, March 13, and pos- 
sibly Paderewski, at a date to be announced later if nego- 
tiations prove to be successful. 





Walter L. Bogert Resumes Work. 


Walter L. Bogert will resume teaching at his studio, 114 
West Seventy-second street, New York, on October t. 

Two articles written by Mr. Bogert on “The Voice in 
Speaking and in Singing” and “The Cultivation of the 
Voice” will appear in the Pictorial Review, October and 
November issues. 


FRANK BIBB 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 
Third i Soozem ge on Tour with 


CAR SEAGLE Recitals _ Coaching 
Hotel Laurelton, 147 West 55th Street, New York 


WALTER EARNEST 


ORATORIO TENOR 
Management of FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue - - 


ARTEMISIA BOWEN 22" 


For Concerts. Steateee and At Homes 
Address 166 West d Street - - New York 


ALICE VERLET 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Grand Opera, Paris 


“There was weld of the purest in Mlle. Verlet’s 
voice.’’—London Daily Express. 


Address all communications to 
GEORGE EDWARD, Secretary 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone: 8869 Plaza 
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S. LEWIS ELMER 


Announces that he will resume teaching on Octob 
PIANO, ORGAN, THEORY 
Studio ; 864-5 CARNEGIE HALL - «NEW YORK CITY 
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Claudia Muzio Engaged for Italy. 


Arturo Toscanini, conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is in Italy at the present time devoting his untiring 
efforts and best interest to the relief of the Red Cross 
and the so-called “Theatrical Family” of Italy. 

The need of the “Theatrical Family” on the other side 
is grave, owing to the fact that hundreds of lyric artists 
have not the opportunity of making their living on account 
of the war, and that most of the theatres remain closed. 

















CLAUDIA MUZIO ON THE SS. DANTE ALIGHIERI 
NEW YORK TO ITALY, JUNE, rors. 


FROM 


Toscanini, deeply impressed by this situation, has put him- 
self at the head of a colossal benefit organization and in 
cooperation with the most celebrated and well known art- 
ists, has begun an opera season in Milan, and it is reported 
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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


Well Known Cellist and Instructor 


Z has renewed his contract with the 


72 Malkin Music School 


and resumed his teaching September 15th 


Students desirous of studying with Mr. Dubinsky during this 
season are requested to make reservations for time without delay 


CHARLES BERGER, Secretary 
THE MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL, 10 WEST 122nd ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 




















that during the winter he will tour the principal cities in 
Italy, giving grand opera and concerts. 

The opening took place during this month, according to 
a telegram that Mr. Toscanini sent to Claudia Muzio, one 
of the most talented young sopranos of the day. It reads: 
Claudia Musio, Turin: 

Would you consent to offer your worthy co-operation for the sea- 
son I am going to start at Dal Verme Theatre, Milano, for the bene- 
Many 
this brotherly 


fit, “Theatrical Family,” September, giving opera “Tosca”? 


among the best lyric artists co-operate with me in 
Hoping very much for your consent, I 


patriotic manifestation. put 


read “‘Tosca” with me 


Arturo TOSCANINI. 


myself at your disposition if you want to 


Many thanks and distinguished regards. 

Miss Muzio accepted with enthusiasm. Many other art- 
ists will take part, among them Caruso. 

Claudia Muzio was in New York City a couple of months 
ago on her way back from Havana, where she was very 
successful at the last grand opera season at the National 
Theatre under the directorship of the Italian musical con- 
ductor, Comm. Tullio Serafin, talked of as a possible suc- 
cessor of Toscanini at the Metropolitan Opera Heuse 
should he not return. 





Worcester Festival Programs. 





In addition to Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life,” which will be 
given Wednesday evening, October 6, and Pierné’s “The 
Children’s Crusade,” which will be the offering on Thurs- 
day evening, October 7, the audiences at the Worcester, 
Mass., festival will hear two orchestral concerts, and one 
to be known as “Artists’ Night,” the programs for which 
are as follows: 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 7. 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor.... - Tschaikowsky 


The Bancroft floor clock; unique and novel is this timely greeting 
as the guest enters the foyer. One of its chief characteristics, para- 
doxical, as this may seem, is that one, even though late, when stand- 
ing on this clock may always be on time. 


Concerto for piano in A minor....................+..+..-Sehumann 
Harold Bauer. 

a a ae UE. os oben dabh tobe on.cdesveccseeke4¥ecee Sibelius 
| PG SE aes eer err ......Sibelius 
Orchestra. 

I’m a Roamer....... Mendelssohn 


Arthur Middleton. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 8. 





Overture from Benvenuto Cellini.....................+++...Berlioz 

ee PSS © COE Pee Eee eee eee Strube 

Concerto fer violin in D major (first movement).......... Paganini 
Thaddeus Rich. 

Tone poem, from Don Juan........... 200s cccee cee eeee ees Strauss 

O Don Fatale, from Don Carlo.............6..ceeeecceeee eee Verdi 
Merle Alcock. 


Tie Gaceseee te ROCIO so. 5 os cis bei ane cece ccc ccwedecsces Dukas 





FRIDAY EVENING, 
Overture to William Tell. ................... 
Eri Tu, from The Masked Ball........ 


Wadsworth Provandie. 


OCTOBER 8. 
Rossini 


Verdi 


Tone poem, Le Rouet d’Omphale........ .Saint-Saéns 


Rachel’s Romance, from La Juive............... . +++ -Halevy 

Margarete Matzenauer. 
Cielo e Mar, from La Gioconda............. -Ponchielli 
Paul Althouse. 


The Mad Fire Rider. . Hugo Wolf 


Festival Chorus. 
Introduction to Act III, Lohengrin. . Wagner 


Abscheulicher, from Fidelio Beethoven 


Margarete Matzenauer 


THE BANCROFT 

IN READINESS 

FOR WORCESTER 
FESTIVAL GUESTS. 


The Bancroft is most advantageously and ideally situated at 
the corner of Franklin and Portland streets, directly opposite 
und facing Worcester’s historic Common, im the very heart of 
the business and the theatrical districts. It is but a step from 
the new and magnificent million dollar Union Station, and prac- 
tically all the principal street car lines are only a short block 
listant from the hotel. 


Traviata... —_ , - Verdi 
Wadsworth Provandie 


Di Provenza il Mar, from 


Nutcracker Suite nee I 1ikowsky 
Danse des Mirlitons. 
Danse Russe Trepak. 
Celeste Aida, from Aida. Verdi 
Paul Althouse. 
Chorus of Romans, from Arminius....... ‘ ..- Brucl 


Festival Chorus 





Sembach and Samoiloff at Edgemere. 


Lazar S. Samoiloff and his friend, Johannes Sembach, 


the Metropolitan Opera tenor, proved themselves to be 


real fishermen durirg the 


past summer, spent at Edge- 


mere, L. I. They sang 
duets also, played cards 
and, with their respective 
wives, amused themselves 


in regulation American 


summer resort fashion. 
Mr. Sembach, who ought to 
know, tells his friends that 


the 





LAZAR SAMOILOFF AND 
JOHANNES SEMBACH, 


The two S’s at Edgemere, L. I 


Samoiloff teaching is 


excellent, “just like Jean de 


Reszke’s.” Mr. Samoiloff expects to return to the metropo- 
lis October 1, when he will resume teaching at Carnegie 
Hall. 


Worcester’s Million Dollar Hotel. 


Each season many notable artists and prominent music 


lovers from various portions of the United States, 


espe- 















The Foyer. Strikingly beautiful is the Georgian design of the 
Bancroft Foyer, exemplified by fluted marble columns suppor 
ceiling harmoniously finished in white and gold A homelike at 
mosphere of cheeriness and of comfort, amid quiet and refined en 
vironments, irresistibly steals over those sharing its hospitality, whic 


feeling is intensified as one’s sojourn is prolonged at The Banc 


cially New England, attend the Worcester, Mass., festival. 
To such visitors Worcester possesses the additional attrac- 
tion of having a new million dollar hotel, with service on 
hotel is 


a par with the best hotels in the country. This 


The Bancroft, of which Charles S. Averill is the capable 
president and efficient managing director. 
The Bancroft is centrally located, with a delightful out- 


look over one of Worcester’s charming parks, and pos- 
sesses rooms, public and private, which offer unusual at- 
tractions to the vis:tor 


James Tolman Tanner, author of “The Toreador,” “Our 
Miss Gibbs,” “The Quaker Girl,” and other musical come- 
dies, who died on June 18, aged fifty-six years, left $58,940 


—London Musical News. 
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Mme. Valeri’s Vacation Ends. 


D {. Valeri, the noted New York vocal teacher, will 
ter term on October 1, at her studios 
ngham, 1748 Broadway. 
has spent the greater part of her vacation 
it Neponsit, L. I. Her principal pas- 











/ELIA M. VALERI ENTERING HER COUPE. 


toring on the island, visiting all the beau- 


e south and north shores. 


part of her vacation she spent at Schroon 
Adirondack Mountains, as a guest of Mme. 

1 her husband, Signor Ferrari-Fontana, 
rembers of the Metropolitan Opera 

Due to the splendid Fiat owned by the host 

ir thoughtfulness, Mme. Valeri has had 

\ dacks ample opportunity to satisfy her great 
mobile traveling She visited Lake 


Lake George, Long Lake and many other points of 
nee, enjoying immensely the climbing of 
gh the narrow and perilous country 


ce with the wishes repeatedly expressed by 
ils and friends, Mme. Valeri has decided to 
1 tour of the Pacific Coast next summer. She will 


, San Francisco, Portland and Vancouver, 











Mrs. Herman Lewts 


1s secured the valuable assistance of Mr. 

Ralph Edmunds, lately manager of the Phila- 

lelphia Symphony Orchestra, as her press 
resentative 

Viss Jessica Williams, who has been en- 

i in manaaerial work in Boston, joins 


Lewis as secretary on October first. 


iss Evelyn Hopper, who is Mrs. Lewis’ 

t? ing representative, is now visiting clubs 
1 managers of Texas in advance work for 
S@asor j I0 [7 











GILBERT WILSON 222. 


Maenagemen!, Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., New York 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha 


JOHN DO 13 E Director Organ Department 
——— Northwestern University 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Evelyn Hopper, Western Representative, 2589 Spaulding Street, Omaha 


GRAHAM MARR, Baritone 


Engaged for entire season 1915-16 
Chicago Opera Co., to sing first roles 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Manager, 402 Madison Ave. 
Miss Evelyn Hopper, Western Rep. 2589 Spaulding St., Omaha 











B. C., spending altogether eight weeks in examining voices, 
giving lessons and delivering lectures. 





Mme. d@’Espinoy Heard in Recitals. 





On Friday evening, September 17, a musicale was given 
under fashionable patronage, at the home of Mrs. J. Mor- 
gan Wing, at Millbrook, N. Y. The artists were Madeleine 
d’Espinoy, of the Concerts Colonnes, Paris, and John 
Heath, pianist. 

Mme. d’Espinoy also gave a recital at Cedarhurst, L. IL. 
on September 25. 





Westminster College Glee Club. 





Westminster College, situated at New Wilmington, Pa., 
is very proud of its splendid Glee Club, and with good rea- 
son, for this body of singers enjoys an excellent reputa- 
tion for ensemble singing. William Wilson Campbell, di- 
rector of the music department at this college and director 


e 


took part in this parade, dressed in native costumes, which 
in some cases were gorgeous. Mr. Fanning is ever gen- 
erous with his voice, and greatly interested the Indians by 
singing for them at one of their assemblies. 

Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin have an unusually busy 
season before them, which begins at Sheridan, Wyo., Sep- 
tember 20. 

One of their many Western tributes is herewith given: 

“In writing of Cecil Fanning one hesitates to designate 
him as a baritone, for, while he is in fact a fine baritone 
with beautiful diction, that limitation must at once be 
corrected by adding that he-is also a poet of distinction; 
again, his dramatic talent is one of the striking character- 
istics of his work. It is an especially strong factor in his 
interpretations. To this combination of talents is added 
a pleasing personality utteriy devoid of self conscious- 
ness... . . His first program consisted entirely of songs. 
but the second was varied, including readings of his own 
works, the dramatic rendition of Loewe’s “Der Erlkénig,” 
some charming Lieder and several of his longer poems sc* 





GLEE CLUB OF WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. 
Director William Wilson Campbell is seated in the center. 


of the Glee Club as well, is responsible in a large measure 
for the success which has attended the efforts of this or- 
ganization. In addition to its regular work during the 
winter, the Glee Club will fill a month’s engagement with 
one of the leading lyceum bureaus, appearing in various 
cities throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Director Campbell reports his men to be in excellent con- 
dition and he is confident that the tour will be a thoroughly 
artistic success, 





BOSTON. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

at the Flint studios. His success with his pupils comes 
second not even to his supremacy in the concert field, and 
many Willard Flint vocal products are now found all over 
the country commanding positions of importance. 

Marjorie Church, a young American pianist, who spent 
the past season in the vicinity of Boston, is preparing for 
a number of New England engagements which will call 
for appearances in all the most important musical centers. 
Miss Church has had an enviable training in Europe, where 
she spent several years in Vienna as 4 pupil of Leopold 
Godowsky in the Royal Meisterschule. Her appearances in 
this country thus far have always been accompanied with 
success, and many are her admirers and well wishers. Miss 
Church will teach this season in her studios in Steinert 
Hall. She will be heard soon at one of the MacDowell 
Club concerts, when she will play the Saint-Saéns seldom 
heard F major concerto for piano. 

Victor WINTON. 





Fanning-Turpin and the Indians. 


For two weeks, ending September 20, Cecil Fanning and 
H. B. Turpin have been taking, at Crow Agency, Mont., 
the only rests from concerts they have had all summer. 
In this remote corner of the peace zone they have seen 
some very unusual sights, as Crow Agency is one of the 
few places where the redman lives in his primitive man- 
ner. The accompanying pictures were taken during one of 
the processions which formed a part of the festivities dur- 
ing the annual Crow Indian fair. Fifteen hundred Indians 
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to music. One of the last names was a wistful number, 
“La Princesse Lointaine,” with an illuminating accompani- 
ment by Guy Bevier Williams, and another was an ex- 
quisite spring song of Sicily Mr. Fanning has been indeed 
fortunate in having H. B. Turpin for a teacher and an ac- 
companist. Their work shows the advantages of the sym- 
pathetic relation that exists between them. 

“Mr. Fanning’s interpretation of a little French folksong, 
‘The Cycle of the Vine,’ was a revelation of what such a 





CECIL FANNING AND H, B. TURPIN ON PARADE. 


song may be. One watched the besmocked peasant as he 
planted the vine so lovingly, pruned and tended it while 
it grew in stature and spread over the trellis, plucked the 
fruit and threw it into the basket, then into the winepress, 
where he trod the grapes; later he poured and drank the 
wine that left him warmed and comforted. All this to the 
simple and happy little melody that might have been dis- 
appointing had Mr. Fanning been less of an artist than he 
is, but it proved to be one of the gems of the program.”— 
The Town Crier, Seattle, Wash., September 5, 1915. 
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Musicians at Neponsit, L. I. 


In the accompanying snapshot Carrie Bridewell, con- 
tralto, formerly a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is shown on the steps of her summer home in 
Neponsit, L. I. Mme. Bridewell is the lady at the reader’s 
right. Next to her may be seen Eleanor Parks, the col- 





CARRIE BRIDEWELL (RIGHT) AND A PARTY OF GUESTS 
AT HER SUMMER HOME AT NEPONSIT, L. I. 


oratura soprano, whose husband, Mr. Brownrigg, is the 
gentleman in the white suit. The gentleman on Mr. 
Brownrigg’s left is Mr. Benedict, husband of the contralto. 
Mme. Bridewell reports a most delightful summer, and the 
prospects are bright for a busy and interesting season this 
winter. 





Djane Lavoie-Herz’s Plans. 


The popular and accomplished Canadian pianist, Djane 
Lavoie-Herz, has been engaged by the Sander’s Concert 
3ureau for eight concerts—two in Toronto, two in Mon- 
treal, two in London, Ont., one in Hamilton and one in Que- 
bec—and intends to make recital appearances also in many 





DIANE LAVOTE-HERZ. 
other Canadian cities during the coming winter, with a 
side excursion into the United States, beginning with a 


possible appearance in New York in October. This is not 
certain as yet, owing to war conditions and the difficulty 
of planning anything long in advance, so far as Canadians 
are concerned, but it is a fixed fact that Mme. Lavoie-Herz 


will appear in Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cleveland. 

Regarding the engagement of Mme. Lavoie-Herz for the 
All-Canada Music Festival in Toronto, to take place in 
October, the Globe of that city says “She is the only pian- 
ist engaged for the festival. This selection is a most happy 
one, as Mme. Lavoie-Herz is rapidly coming to the front 
as one of the greatest pianists on the concert platform. 
She is a true artist in the fullest sense of the word, pos- 
sessing a powerful personality and depth of temperament.” 





Two Sousa Soloists. 


The accompanying snapshot of Florence Hardeman, vio- 
linist, and Grace Hoffman, vocalist, was taken at Willow 
Grove Park, Philadelphia, where the two young women 
were soloists with Sousa’s Band during August and Sep- 
tember. Miss Hardeman is at the reader’s right. The 
enthusiasm during the engagement of the Misses Harde- 
man and Hoffman ran very high, and as many as 135,000 


HARDEMAN AND GRACE HOFFMAN Atl 
GROVE PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


FLORENCE 
WILLOW 


people went to the park on the last days of the Sousa con- 
certs there. Both artists were presented with flowers by 
the park management, and received an ovation on the oc- 
casion of their final appearance. 


Mary Wood-Chase School of Musical Arts. 





The Mary Wood-Chase School of Musical Arts, of 
Chicago, of which Mary Wood-Chase is the president and 
director, Ruth M. Burton, vice-president and general man- 
ager, was first organized under 
the name of the Mary Wood- 
Chase School of Artistic Piano 
Playing in the summer of 1907. 
In response to an ever growing 
demand, other departments 
were rapidly added, its name 
changed, and the school incor- 
porated in the spring of 1912. 
“Its rapid growth in patronage 
among the people of refinement 
and culture proves that the 
high ideals of the school have 
found responsive recognition.” 

The work at the 
school started last Wednesday, 
September 29. The graduates 
of the Mary Wood-Chase 
School of Musical Arts are in 
great demand for colleges and 
positions, and it is 


normal 





MARY WOOD-CHASE, 
President. 


. . . . ey 
said that Miss Chase will not recommend any one unless 


university 


fitted for the position, and this must be the reason that 
made the graduates of this school so much in demand, and 
the teachers’ great success with students as well as princi- 
pals of colleges and universities has its raison d'etre. 





Paul Dufault’s Vacation Ends. 


Paul Dufault has just returned from a three months’ 
vacation and concert tour in Canada, having given twenty- 
He will be in America all season, but 





five concerts there. 
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has a contract to go to Australia next spring, if the condi- 
tions of the war will permit. Mr. Dufault will again ac- 


cept a limited number of students at his studio, 339 West 











RUTH M. BURTON, 
\ ice-president and general manager of the Mary Wood-Chase School 
Twenty-third street, New York, making a specialty of 


French diction and repertoire. 


Anne Arkadij’s Recital January 11. 





Anne Arkadij, Lieder singer, whose voice and art have 
rece.ved the endorsement of Siegfried Ochs, Emil Pauer 
and other authorities, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall. 
New York, January 11. 
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Artists and Advertising—by 
Umberto Sorrentino, the Tenor: 





Occasionally one form of public appearance advertises 
a subsequently adopted and better remunerated form. For 
instance, some years ago there toured this country a Ger- 
man baritone with a wonderful personality and a most 
excellent voice, delivery and enunciation. He used all the 
known methods of securing publicity during his concert 
tour, and a few that were original with him. Financially 
his concert tour was a failure. However, he gained a 
substantial follawing, and accumulated half a trunkful of 
favorable press notices. The result was that the following 





A SOPRANO AND TENOR DUET. 
Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, and Josephine Gilmer, soprano. 


year he “accepted” an engagement in vaudeville, a position 
for which also he was eminently well qualified, and cleared 
$25,000 in four months. 

Sometimes shrewd advice and an absolutely unique and 
novel “direction” enable one to succeed, who might, in the 
ordinary course of events, be foredoomed to failure. Not 
long since, a pianist came to New York from one of the 
Southern cities. She had talent, but no reputation. For- 
tunately, she had an opportunity of meeting one of the 
most astute and farseeing magazine -editors in New York, 
a man with a tremendous knowledge of business psychol- 
ogy. This genelteman, realizing that the Southern woman 
did not have the requisite amount of talent to enable her 
to compete with the big piano soloists in an already over- 
crowded field, conceived the clever idea of exciting in- 
terest in her by supplementing her pianistic ability, her 
mere musicianship. 

So he planned for her a form of entertainment in which, 
in addition to the effect of sound, was added the esthetic 
influence of beautifully modulated «and harmoniously 
grouped lights. Contending that each class of music par- 
took of a “color tone” as well as a “sound tone,” the editor 
carefully planned every detail of the coloring of costume 
and all stage accessories, including the lighting effects, 
which were most elaborate and beautiful. 

During the playing of the “Moonlight” sonata of Bee- 
thoven, or a Chopin nocturne, for instance, the stage 
would be illumined by a pale golden glow, lending to the 
beautiful music an indescribably artistic touch. To set 
off the bright “Arabesques” or the “Moorish Dancers,” the 
lights would be of the most brilliant and scintillating hues. 
In -spirit-light music, of the character of “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” the stage would be flooded by a pale, ethereal 
green, giving to the setting a most ghostly aspect. This 
lady, as a result of the musical novelty planned by the 
editor, is now a successful concert artist, with an enviable 
reputation. Her recitals are attended, not alone for the 
very excellent quality of her art, but also for this beauti- 
ful, emotional appeal. 


In an obscure corner of an infrequented room in the 
Museum of Florence, Italy, stands a unique and strangely 
fascinating table. It perpetuates the uncanny genius of 
Segato, the anatomist, one of the most extraordinary men 
of modern times. Segato was the discoverer of a process for 
turning human bodies into statues, as enduring as the solid 
rock itself. 

This process he attempted to commercialize, but, because 
he was a recluse, and knew nothing of advertising, he 
failed to enlist any substantial sympathy in his project. 
Such paltry offers as he received were refused with a 
snarl, and with each refusal he became more mo- 
rose and misanthropic. He finally died of disappoint- 
ment and privation, but before his demise he destroyed 
his specimens, and (to demonstrate to the world what it 
had lost), built a table, composed entirely of the most 
perishable parts of the body. His reputation will survive 
him, as he intended it should. He will have advertised 
himself while his table lasts through the centuries. 

It has been said of old, “hide not thy light under a 
bushel,” and also “let your light so shine,” which is only 
another, and a more forcible and elegant way of saying 
that if you have a reputation the proper way to keep it is 
to “give it away,” make it public property. 

You may be very wonderful, very talented, or possess a 
commodity which the world needs, and will be glad to pay 
for, but the only way to profit by the fact is to proclaim 
it broadcast in the proper way. For while all advertising 
is good, some is better than others. There is an intelli- 





gent and there is a commonplace way. Both are success- 
ful; but the intelligent way is the more successful. It is 
only a question of method. We all do it, some with bray- 
ing trumpets, others through the subtle, but perhaps even 
more effective, process of mental suggestion. For every 
living man or woman, if he or she is worth their salt, is 
. busily engaged in making and upholding a reputation. 





May Scheider’s Vocal Career. 


May Scheider was intended for a musician from child- 
hood. She was first educated to be a pianist. At the age 
of thirteen she began to play in public, and was heard by 
Hugo Goerlitz, who was then managing Kubelik in con- 
junction with Daniel Frohman. Goerlitz has a quick per- 
ception in matters musical. He had an idea that Miss 
Scheider should be a singer, for her speaking voice was 
melodious and her face when animated by her playing, de- 
cidedly expressive. He heard her sing and predicted a 
splendid future for her. “You will be a fine singer,” Goer- 
litz said, “and I'll be your manager.” 

That is the state of affairs today. Barely a week after 
the agreement was signed, Goerlitz obtained a splendid 
contract for Miss Scheider with Max Rabinoff in connec- 
tion with Pavlowa, the season opening at the Auditorium, 
Chicago on October 4, where rehearsals are now in full 








MAY SCHEIDER, 


Coloratura soprano, 


swing. Miss Scheider is engaged for the following roles: 
Fiora, “L’amore de tre re”; Elvira, “Muette de Portia”; 
Marguerite, “Faust”; Juliette, “Romeo et Juliette”; Vio- 
letta, “Traviata” ; Leda, ‘ ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” ; 
“Carmen.” : 

Miss Scheider is a native of New York and has had a 
most successful career. Her first singing teacher was Earl 
Brown in New York; she then studied in Dresden and 
Berlin with Giovanni B. Lamperti, and later in Paris with 
Jean de Reszké. De Reszké was unusually interested in 
Miss Scheider’s voice and career. He was wonderfully 
kind to her teaching her without fee and being in many 
respects her adviser and guide. Miss Scheider says she 
can never be grateful enough for what Jean de Reszké has 
done for her. 

Miss Scheider’s debut as a singer took place in Berlin 
at a concert of the Bliithner Orchestra, and her operatic 
debut at the Municipal Opera of Zurich, where she re- 
mained for three years as leading coloratura. Her first 
success was in “Traviata” as Violetta and she became a 
great favorite in such roles as Lucia, Mimi, Gilda, Rosina, 
Marguerite, Martha, Antonia, etc., singing in both German 
and Italian. 

Her success was so great that she was engaged as lead- 
ing soprano at the Royal Opera of Karlsruhe, Germany, 
where she sang for two years, adding such roles as Elvira, 
“Muette de Portici” ; Madeleine, “Postillon de Lonjumeau” ; 
Angela, “Domino Noir”; Constance, “Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail” ; Desdemona, Manon, Juliette, Musetta, etc., to her 
repertoire and making guest appearances at the Berlin 
Opera Comique, the Royal Operas Houses of Dresden, 
Stuttgart, Baden-Baden at Freiburg, St. Gall and Mann- 
heim. 

Miss Scheider was sent for to create the famous role 
of Zerbinetta in “Ariadne auf Naxos” at Mannheim, the 
part being so difficult that few singers in Germany were 
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considered capable of executing it. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung said of this: “The remarkable performance of 
Miss Schieder’s Zerbinetta is to be praised without re- 
striction,” and the Badische Landeszeitung: “Miss Scheider 
as Zerbinetta surpassed the singer chosen by Richard 
Strauss to create the role.” 

Miss Scheider’s career abroad was temporarily inter- 
rupted by the European war, which compelled her to re- 
turn to this country. 





Herman Devries’ Pupil’s Success in Kansas. 


Margaret Gaffey, contralto, a pupil of Herman Devries, 
recently gave a most successful recital in Parsons, Kan. 
Following are some of the criticisms from the newspapers 
of that city: 


On of the most artistic events that has been given in Parsons for 
some time was -the song recital given by Margaret Gaffey, contralto; 
assisted by Otto Booker, tenor, and Florene Reinhart, pianist, 
Friday evening, at the Bowen-Waller music parlors. As Miss Gaffey 
had been one of Parsons’ most talented young musicians and had 
many times before this event charmed Parsons people with her gifted 
voice, her many friends and artistic admirers were eagerly waiting 
for this opportunity, after a year’s work with one of America’s 
most noted voice teachers, Herman Devries, of Chicago. Her work 
previous to her last year’s study had been done with Mr. Booker, 
which then gave evidence for a successful musical career and last 
years’ work has assured her every possible success. Her voice is a 
mezzo-contralto of beautiful quality, which appealed to those who 
find only one voice among many. Her program Friday was 
a delight, as she made no effort to overreach herself and keeping 
so closely within her musical bounds, it is marvelous what she has 
accomplished not only in voice building, but every attribute that 
goes to make a successful musical career. Her program was of the 
very highest order and pre-arranged by her teacher. She closed her 
program with an encore, the beautiful number, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” which was ‘given with 
dramatic effect and fervor.—Parsons Daily Eclipse, September 13, 
1915. 

The recital given by Margaret Gaffey, contralto, assisted by Otto 
B. Booker, tenor, and Florene Reinhart, in the Bowen-Waller music 
room last evening was an artistic success. Too much cannot be said 
for one who possesses such a talent and is willing to give years of 
preparation, if necessary, to the development of that talent. Miss 
Gaffey is one of our Parsons girls and is endowed with a beautiful 
voice. Those who have watched her progress were delighted with 
what they heard last evening. All of Miss Gaffey’s numbers 
were given in an artistic manner, with good tones, coloring and liquid 
high notes, the voice being large, beautiful and sympathetic. Add to 
this a perfect memorized repertoire, great dramatic ability, a most 
pleasing maner and all are convinced that most earnest work has 
been done. Especial mention might be made of the arias from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Mignon” and her encore from “Samson and 
Delilah.”” Miss Gaffey’s teacher in Chicago, Herman Devries, pre- 
dicts a great future for her. Miss Gaffey says that much of her suc- 
cess is due to the correct foundation laid for her musical career by 
her Parsons teacher, Otto Booker, who so ably assisted her with her 
program.—Parsons Daily Sun, September 11, 1915. 





Schnitzer in the Movies. 


Germaine Schnitzer, the well known French pianist, and 
her little son have recently been posing for a moving pic- 
ture concern. 








GERMAINE 


SCHNITZER RESTING. 


The accompanying snapshot shows the pianist waiting 
for a new tire to be put on the automobile in which she 
was riding. 





Wager Swayne in New York. 





Wager Swayne, the Paris piano teacher, who makes a 
specialty of preparing pupils for public appearances, had 
one of the busiest studios in Paris and his time is no less 
occupied at the new studio, which he has just opened at 
76 East Ninety-first street, New York. Here he will re- 
main until conditions abroad permit him to return to Paris. 
Mr. Swayne made an extraordinary record for any teacher 
this summer, having no less than forty pupils in his August 
class in New York. 

A pupil of his, Phyllis Gabell, was highly praised for her 
playing at a musicale given on the evening of September 
21 at the Misses Patterson’s Home for Music and Art Stu- 
dents on 104th street, New York. She showed thorough 
technical and musical proficiency in a program which in- 
cluded numbers from Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Chopin, 
Grieg, MacDowell and Liszt. 





Koemmenich Is Back in New York. 





Louis Koemmenich, the distinguished New York con- 
ductor, coach and teacher, returned to the metropolis on 
September 25, from an outing at Sunapee, N. H. 





Rothwell Opens New York Studio. 


Walter Henry Rothwell, who decided to open a New 
York studio, after European conditions made it impossi- 
ble for him to accept the arrangements made for him in 
Darmstadt, Germany, as conductor of the Opera, returned 
from his summer home in Maine last week. Mr. Roth- 
well’s previous record as conductor of the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra has won for him eminent distinction. 
During the seven years that Mr. Rothwell conducted the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra he introduced many im- 
portant works, in which every school of composition was 
represented. 

Prior to his activities in St. Paul, it is well known that 
Mr. Rothwell was brought to America for the English 
representation of “Parsifal,” which he conducted from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. He probably has conducted 








WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL. 


“Parsifal” more than any other conductor, his record being 
114 performances of this gigantic work. It is interesting 
to nete that Mr. Rothwell conducted the first performance 
in the United States of “Madama Butterfly,” which, up to 
date, he has conducted 250 times. 

It goes without saying that a man of such experience is 


thoroughly grounded in the art of coaching opera, con- 
cert repertoire, as also oratorio. Mr. Rothwell will devote 
himself at his studio, 771 West End avenue, New York 


to instruction in composition, the art of conducting, 
various branches of the 


City, 
orchestration, and coaching in 


vocal art, and it is probable that he will conduct also a 
number of concerts. 
As an acquisition to the musical forces in New 


York 


City an artist of such standing, enthusiasm and serious 


purpose as Mr. Rothwell possesses, is indeed welcome. 


Friedberg Artists Autumn Bookings. 


Under the management of Annie Friedberg, of New 
York City, these artists will fill the following engagements 
during October and November: 

8, Garden City, L. L.; 


Carl Friedberg, October 8, October 


9, New York City; November 6, Middletown, Conn., with 
the New York Philharmonic Society; November 9, New 
York City; November 11, Brooklyn; November 13-18, 
Pennsylvania; November 21, Chicago; November 28, Chi- 


cago; November 30, Appleton, Wis. 

Melanie Kurt, October 17, Chicago; October 18, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; November 11, Brooklyn; November 14, New York 
City, with the New York Philharmonic Society. 

Nana Genovese and Adele Kruger, October 13; Clinton, 
Conn.; October 15, East Hampton, Conn.; October 18, 
New Britain, Conn.; October 22, Plymouth, Conn. 

Wassily Besekirsky, October 9, Greystone, N. Y. 

Rosina van Dyk, October 8, Garden City, L. L. 

Carolyn Ortmann, October 19, New York City 

Adele Krueger, October 31, Brooklyn. 

Marian Veryl, November 1, New York City 





Arrigo Serato, November 4, Minneapolis, Minn.; No- 
vember 5, St. Paul, Minn. 
Hamlin Leaves for Western Tournee. 
After completing a week’s engagement with a talking 


machine company to make new records, George Hamlin 
left for a concert tour, which will take him as far West 
as the Pacific Coast and will last until the opening of the 
Chicago opera season in November. 


Margaret George 
CANADIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Just Returned from Operatic Successes in Italy. 
Management: Tuomas GerorGce, Box 742, Station F, Toronto, Can. 


MAY MUKLE ‘ets 


2208 Hyde Street, - 


rioreNce LARRABEE 


PIANIST 
FOSTER 1 DAM. ma00 Firth Fifth Ave. New York in America Season 1915-1¢ 


ANNA BAUGHER wort 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
FOSTER & FOSTER, 25 West 42nd St., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


noehT MAITLAND 


Eminent Song and Oratorio Singer. (BASS-BARITONE) 





San Francisco, Calif. 








Management, 














“A truly imposing and great singer.”—Het Vaterland, Hague. 
IN AMERICA, SEASON to1s-16, 
Address: 





23 E. 57th St. Phone, Plaza 74 
AND 
HIS 


“HEARD THE WORLD 
AROUND” 
Office: 1 West 34th Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


; LESLEY MARTIN, Beicano 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, ~ i York 
SINGERS Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
¥ Hart, Marion Stanley, Es — Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Sti ibbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


J.P RE) ieee 























THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street 


ALINE VAN 


BARENTZEN 


Concert Pianist 
Now Booking for Season 1915-16 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway,New York Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


[ewe QRRELL 


ARUN Nate ancien 
"CELLIST 


Management: 
New York 




















Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway - - New York City 











1915-16 SEASON 1915-16 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 


PIANIST 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


VIOLINIST 


lusive M. t, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler Bidg. 
= West 42nd Street, New York Phone Bryant 8520 
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September 30, 1015. 











OBITUARY. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


York, and also a church service. The burial will be made 
St. Paul, Minn., which is her home city. 
Miss Potter was well known throughout the United 
States as a contralto of sterling worth. She had received 


usical training entirely in this country, and was at 
height of an unusually successful career. She was par- 
icularly successful in festival and oratorio work. She 
| sung at many festivals, including Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Richmond, Va.; Nashua, N. H.; Evanston, Ill, and it was 
ist about a year ago that she scored a triumph as a solo- 
it the fifty-seventh Worcester (Mass.) Festival. Miss 
Potter was also a favorite with the New York Oratorio 


2 


Society, the Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston; the 


Club, of Chicago, the Columbia University Chorus, 


Among the many organizations with which this distin- 


ig 


inger has toured may be mentioned the Minne- 


Symphony Orchestra 


spects for this season loomed up very brilliantly for 


r, many engagements having already been booked. 
Not alone Miss Potter’s many friends in the musical 
fession, but a host of friends and admirers throughout 


United States will feel her loss deeply. 
Hobart Weed. 
iffalo is mourning the death of Hobart Weed, a promi- 
merchant and devoted patron of music. For the past 
ears Buffalo has been growing in appreciation 


ipport of good music and to Mr. Weed in a wonder- 
measure this fact is due; for during these years he 


e his time, his money and his own fine judgment of 
ic to make Buffalo a musical center 

[In 1882 Mr. Weed, fired by the enthusiasm aroused in 
isic circles by the Wagnerian celebration at Bayreuth, 
ermihed that Buffalo should hear the soloists of that 


nt \n association was organized and Mr. Weed was 
spiration and the guiding spirit in the local coterie of 

isic lovers. He brought to Buffalo those Who made Bay- 
success. Scaria, Winkelmann, Materna, Emma 

if and Alice Nielsen were heard in Buffalo at a musical 
tival which is still remembered. Mr. Weed’s energy 
nade the concert a financial success, despite the expense, 


1 the 1882 concert still stands as one of the few that has 


eturned its own expenses and a profit. 
He was a leading member of the old Buffalo Music As- 
ation and later of the Philharmonic Chorus. In ap- 


reciation of his work for music, the Philharmonic So- 
elected him an honorary president. In all the later 


May festivals and other big gatherings of vocal stars, Mr. 
ed had been relied on by Buffalo musicians. 

While a student in college, Mr. Weed organized and 
rained a choir. He had entire charge of the’church music 
in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church when he was seventeen 
ears old He played no instrument himself, but in early 


life he was a good singer. Mr. Weed retained his active 
interest in the music of this church, of which he was a 
lifelong member. He sang in St. Paul’s choir in the ’7os. 
He was chosen chairman of the music committee in 1880. 

During his connection with Buffalo musical endeavor 
he brought there the Theodore Thomas Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Boston and New York Symphony Orchestras, the 
Pittsburgh organization, and artists such as Melba, Nor- 
dica, Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, Gadski and others. 

In 1870, Mr. Weed married Harriett Monteath. Three 
children were born. Mrs. Weed died six years ago. Sur- 
viving Mr. Weed are two children, Mrs. Louis B. Hart 
and Shelton Weed. 





Hermann Wuerz. 


Hermann Wuerz died in Minneapolis, Minn., September 
8. Mr. Wuerz was a member of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and of the Metropolitan Theatre Orches- 
tra and-had won a reputation as an oboist. He was: born 
iii Germany, but had been a resident of Minneapolis for 
thirty-five years. He was sixty-nine years of age. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter and a son. 


C. Stanford Mackey. 








C. Stanford Mackey, of Philadelphia, a band leader and 
musician, died in that city, September 26. He was an ex- 
pert tuba player. He had been a member of Sousa’s Band 
and later he organized the Philadelphia Band. He was 
thirty-eight years old. 

Mr. Mackey leaves a widow and two sons. 


Frederick W. Ecke. 


Frederick W. Ecke, a New York conductor, and mem- 
ber of the Musical Union and Aschenbroed’l Club, died 
last week at his home in Patrick’s Corner, N, J. 


One of the boxes in the famous opera house of Milan, 
La Scala, is always occupied by blind men and women, It 
belonged originally to a Milanese lady, who made it over 
to the Archbishop, who, in turn, made it over to an asy- 
lum for the blind on the condition that the box should 
forever be devoted to the exclusive use of its inmates— 
New York Evening Post. 





FOR RENT 


FOR RENT—Wonderful Studio or Salon 
with living quarters, consisting of two 
rooms and bath, in one of New York’s 
finest appointed residences adjoining Fifth 
avenue. Studio 25x65 feet, very high 
ceiling, perfect acoustics, is adapted for 











recital hall and for stage setting for op- 
eratic work. Will seat 50 to 100 people. 
Seen any time except Sunday. 11% West 
Thirty-seventh street. 


WILL RENT to responsible party large, 
beautiful Studio with Knabe Grand. 
Most convenient location in New York. 
Address “Location,” care Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








STUDIOS FOR RENT—We have for 
rent several furnished studios for all or 
part time, with or without use-of piano. 
Situated in best neighborhoods in New 
York City. Rents reasonable. Address 
“Rea Estate,” care Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced lady pianist for 
solo work and as accompanist. Address 
“N. W.,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 437 
Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


ORGANIST WANTED.—Organist wanted 
for a Synagogue in New York City. Re- 
ply stating salary expected, experience 
and references. “L,” care of MUSICAL 
Courier, 437° Fifth Ave., New York, 


STUDIO-APARTMENT WANTED. alk 
teacher of piano desires a suitable studio- 
apartment in the neighborhood of Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Address “R. I. L.,” 
care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


1S AVAILABLE—Young American lady 
pianist, soloist and teacher, pupil of 
Prof. Theodor Leschetizky and Marguer- 
ite Melville-Liszniewska, is available for 
school or conservatory in or near New 
York City. Absolutely proficient in 
teaching Leschetizky Method. Write 
“O. B. O.,” care Musicat CouriER, 437 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















WANTED—Young musician willing to in- 
vest about $5,000 in one of the best es- 
tablished schools of music in America. 
He will have unusual opportunities to de- 
velop his talents in a most desirable posi- 
tion, which will assure advancement in 
his profession and secure a return on the 
capital he invests. Excellent field for con- 
cert and recital engagements. Address 
“A. J. L.,” care of MustcaL Courier, 437 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








HUBBARD oP Tts| RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand Opera 


All the Music. All the Drama WatEEes 


KANSAS | management: Charles Prescott Pore, 70 


DORA, BECKER | W.R.GARDNER ci. 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 


18 Hedden Terrace, Newark, W. J., a, _—— York | 408 Sixth — at Meh Pa. 


Residence dway, Dormont, Pa. 
Phone 4365 J. Grant 








By HAVRAH HUBBARD and wane meeps 


communes coven | PENNE SCOTT-GOUGH 








=KAIGHNi#: 


vy WILSON 


LAURA D. PELHAM 719 College Ave. 

1854 Tribune Building 1451 Broadway SOPRANO Pittsburgh, Pa CONTRALTO 

Chicago, Il New York, N. Y. % 
____________~ J Assistant to TTA EDwaRDs St. Louis, Mo. | Management: NATIONAL BUREAU, 619 Park Bide.,.Pittsburgh, Pa, | 227 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal 














Gordon ‘Camphell 











BLANCHARD BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


scowl ||| ETTA EDWARDS ‘2 ROLAND 


- 4000 DELMAR BOULEVARD - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Helen Frances (> FA SE. 








thn GOBB | 
a . be COACH 
am... nag Bd srs. sili iat Y, 6 W. 98th St. pont York Phone River 7600 
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TENOR Central Park West, Cor. 95th St. 
Dormitory for out-of-town students 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


rrmanraee AOE FULTON 





ent: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 


A DONNA ConTna 
Address: “ne MA pe Bldg., Re huburgh, Pa. 





FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concer? and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 


Chicago Musical College 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 





PIANIST 


LEVY -=:- 
MABEL KING@"™" 





4O=ZMZ 














> aaron 


dress: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





mAQ 


*: Soprano 


Address: Music League of | music, literature and esthetics. 


America, 33 W. 42nd St, N. Y. 





Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


SEB + pleasure to how cele oe wll ’¢ | Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


ce, 950 stu- 


DR. ROENTSCB | wanacement : HAENSEL & JONES. 


Concert Lense ng paetocte. 
Address: 333 Ju tts burgh, 





PLUMB ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC MARTHA S. STEELE DRAMATIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
Phone, Oakland 3240 rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendan 
dents of all countries. Students received at ter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
T 0 R p A D ! 7 eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
a The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 

opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


CONTRALTO 
Concert Recital Oratorio 


Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LEADING SOPRANO 


In La Scala, Milan, San Carlo, Naples, Florence, Paris and 
Havana Opera Houses 





Aeolian Hall, N.Y. ¢. 
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“If Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great}Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 












NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 





pmrson0o 


RJORTH_ Sonrano 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bidg., 
Western Representative 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


chhenge 





Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St, 
New York 

















MARGARET CONTRALTO 





Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 








KEYES 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
M The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 





~ 66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HA fone St.,Chicago 


Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 

certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 

on 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 

ARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 

uren Street, Chicago. (In Summy’s Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


‘ TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
i! East 59th Street. New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CON DUCTOR—COM POSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberiand Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg,, Chicago 
Room 16, Metropolitan 


4 U G0 Opera House Buliding 


FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, 





Telephone 8255 Plaza 











Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
Instruction 


JOHN 
ADAM 





Minn. 


Mormon Tabernacle Choir 





Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 
Joseph Ballantyne Just completed fourth success- 
Director ful tour to Pacific Coast 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


John J. McClellan 


Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
Management: Fred C. Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Filth Avenue, New York 


Richard KNOTTS Baritone 


I£CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
@.« For Concert Booking Address} 
307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AAGE FREDERICKS 


VIOLINIST 


Management, Harry Culbertson. Fine Arts Bidg.. 











Chicago, Ill. 





AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 


LOS ANGELES, ° 


CALIFORNIA 











34th St., New York. Personal address, St. Hubert 
Hotel, 120 W 57th St., N. Y. Phone 2365 Circle 


Granbery Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


——Tue Faetten System 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 











CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


Factory and Offices 

















DONALD CHALMERS Basse 


45 BATH AVENUE, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. Recitals Oratorio 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


CHAPMAN GOOLD -...i~""-- 


Opera 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 





Address: 
2314 Broadway New Yors 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 


T4-0n 





Teacher of Gosege vorgeneen, P eg King Clark. 


¢ E- Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
ri) Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola cillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
G 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

EB 


Met. Opera House Building Srectat Operatic Traininc (Inctupine Action) 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 


="MIUR 
Walter Spry Music School 


The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New Yorb 





Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Musical D Directors : 


Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovits. 














Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music. f 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic CHARLES M. HOLT, Director “ip ane ent of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
— =. new Subscription Concerts, The Exceptional Facilities, Complete Organization and C her rses Make the 

amburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- ——— SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORATORY /AND DRAMATIC ART 
ing D’Aibert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, >A Pp MINN.. Th R nized Lead Institu 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio -44 EIGHTH ST., S. MINNEAPOLIS, MI e Recogr eading Ins rthwest 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the Courses in all branches of Music, Oret and =Dramati m Elemer ) Po st 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of ur equal in standard to similar courses given in European Sch vator ot veoh 
Nikisch. of Forty-four. Each department under M asters of Be le reput ation. Recital Hali seating § 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers equipped stage for acting and opera. School open all the year. Pupils 1 er at any time 
Illustrated Catalog “C.” 
Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
tarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’* — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vioe- 
lins. 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL | 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


If desired, gradual | 
charge accounts opened. | 


No. 3 | 


Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Musi G Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DIRECTORS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lecturea, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal 7 reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGU 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


30th SEASON-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres, KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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| THE | 
STEINWAY Mason & Hamlin 
PIANOS 

prmmaponatbies sai “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® 
NEW YORK _®@ @ 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ~ - - - HAMBURG 
. © PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


/ : Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos’ 5 ‘ON] 


Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 




















NICH-&-BACH 


= Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 Endorsed by Musical Artists Everywhere New York City 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








tured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized oad, 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


today. 
It is built to satisfy the most AS 


cultivated tastes 














The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


artists 








TOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. — beroighiceic mt 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 
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